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“THE CIRCLE OF THE GOLDEN YEAR.” 
SEPTEMBER. 

The Summer grain has all been harvested, 

And stowed away in mow, and loft and shed ; 

The corn is in the shock, and golden fruit 

Is ripe upon the trees, and vine and root 

Have yielded up their yearly offering, 

And well redeemed the promises of Spring. 
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FOOD FOR THE FAMILY OF MAN. 


INDIAN CORN AS A FOOD. 
The Leading Grain Cop at of the United States. 


1. The Food of Our Fathers. 

2. Some Significant Statistics. 

3 A Very Interesting Showing by Comparison. 

4. Some of ‘* the Good Old Ways.” 

3. The Wonderful Development of “Canned Corn.” 
6. A Dozen Valuable Recipes. 

7. How to Secure a More General Use 


ROM a survey of the food ma- 
terial appearing upon our tables, 
one would scarcely suppose that 
the Indian corn crop was far 
and away the most valuable of 
the agricultural productions of 
our country. Yet this is the 
fact, as shown by a long range 
of statistics, going back almost 
as far as returns and estimates 
of this kind have been made. 
We are told, for instance, that 
4893 (the last year for which 
complete pene have been published) was not a 
good corn year, and that the yield was not up to the 
average ; yet we find for that year 72,036,465 acres in 
corn, or Over 700,000 more than were occupied by 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, tobacco and po- 
tatoes combined! The product was 1,619,496,131 
bushels—over four times the quantity of wheat, al- 
most three times that of oats. The value of this vast 
amount of corn was $591,625,627, or about fifty per 
cent. more than that of the wheat and oats combined, 
and exceeding by over twenty millions of dollars the 
value of the entire hay crop of the country. 

Of course nearly all of this great amount of corn 
was used for feeding purposes; but the fact remains 


—Clarence Hawkes. 


that oilers a very nell part of it was fed to iene 
beings, while the larger portion went to cattle, horses, 
swine, and in other channels, whence it would return 
again in the form of marketable goods—either food 
or otherwise. Now in the case of animals there is a 
direct reason for this disposition of the great corn 
crop. For the production of meat foods, there is 
nothing else making equal return for a like value. 
The “corn-fed” beef, pork, and poultry, are the 
choicest of their class, and the mention of these sig- 
nificant adjectives causes the mouth of the epicure 
to water. 

But if this is the case in regard to the “beasts of 
the field,” how is it with that (supposedly) animal 
most excellent, the human being? Scientific investi- 
gation shows that man is not so very far removed 
from his four-footed servants in this matter of nutri- 
tion. A recent writer in one of the magazines demon- 
strated, to his own satisfaction, at least, that in the 
matters of reconstructive value, productive energy 
and warmth, and consequently in economic value, 
cornmeal stands at the head of the list of food ma- 
terials. For instance, in reconstructive value, class- 
ing cornmeal at too, he gives various other common 
articles the following percentages: Wheat flour 84, 
round steak 44, potatoes 33, chicken 25, eggs 15, ten- 
derloin 13, and oysters 12; the estimate being made 
on a certain value, as twenty-five cents’ worth, of each. 

In the production of heat and energy, most of the 
compared products drop still lower in the scale, when 
put into competition with cornmeal. Holding that 
still at 100, we have the other articles showing these 
reduced percentages: Wheat flour 68, round steak 
11, eggs 5, chicken, tenderloin and oysters 4 each. 
Potatoes alone more than hold their place, giving 38 
in energy and warmth. On this basis, the compara- 
tive cost of an equal amount of nutrition and energy 
from the several foods would be about in this ratio: 
Cornmeal, 25 cents; wheat flour, 33 cents; potatoes, 
70 cents ; round steak, 92 cents; milk, $1.50; sirloin, 
$2.05; eggs, $2.50; tenderloin, $2.80: oysters, $3.10. 
This is fixed upon the supposition that all of the 
chemical elements of the several articles, available in 
these directions, are taken up and conserved, as 
would be done in thorough treatment in a chemical 
laboratory—which the human laboratory does not do, 
and cannot be made to do, so that these figures are 
only valuable as a basis for general comparison. 

Unlike most other grains, fruits and vegetables, 
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Indian corn has no “native country.” Where it 
originated 1:0 one can say, nor has it even been found 
growing in a natural state. Its history only surely 
and definitely goes back to the early settlements in 
this hemisphere, when it was found in cultivation by 
the aborigines. While it had been casually known at 
an earlier date, the kindly gift of corn to the Pilgrims 
by the Indians, when no other food was available, 
brought this prolific grain to the attention of the 
world as never before, and from that time to the 
present it has been one of the staples. 

It has always been closely associated with the fron- 
tier life of this country, perhaps from the fact that no 
other cereal is available for use in so many ways. 
From the time that the kernels begin to swell, full of 
their rich milky juice, it is edible, appetizing and nu- 
tritive; while fully ripened it may be preserved for 
years, transferring if necessary the prosperity df one 
abundant season to the relief of sufferers from crop 
failure or other destruction of supplies in some sub- 
sequent year. To the New England boy or girl of 
former generations, whose memory goes back to child- 
hood, how many notable associations are connected 
with the cornfields and their products! How the 
backs ached and the hands were blistered during the 
processes of cultivation! How frequently and care- 
fully the husks were slightly opened, to determine 
when the most advanced ears should be ready for 
boiling—perchance the only vegetable variation of 
the monotonous dinner which gave little temptation 
to the palate, however much of enduring strength it 
might give to the frame. Of the same class were the 
“roasting ears,” often enjoyed in the midst of some 
lonely vigil; and these by judicious selection, could 
be made available till the harvest. 

Then came another epoch, marked by the appear- 
ance of the first annual batch of “samp ”—coarsely 
ground or merely broken corn, not yet sufficiently 
dried for fine grinding, thoroughly cooked—this cook- 
ing being an especially slow process—and eaten with 
milk or other dressing according to taste. In each 
family, and perchance in the neighborhood, the ad- 
vent of the first batch of samp seemed to mark the 
turn of the season and the actual first-fruits of the 
year’s crop. Later came “hulled corn,” hominy—a 
coarse grinding of the dry grain—the ordinary mill- 
ing, with the familiar but reliable “ hasty pudding,” 
which in different sections had a great variety of 

names, the “ johnny-cake ” of universal fame, and the 
“rye-and-Indian bread,” in whose successful manu- 
facture was evinced the crowning skill of the house- 
wife of those early days. Alas! most of these are 
only memories in the associations of later years, but 
they are memories which hold a firm place in the 
reminiscences of earlier days. 

The man who works with his hands—the ordinary 
day laborer—skould not fail to use breads made from 
cornmeal, and, incidentally it may be added, to em- 
ploy fruits in generous quantity in the connection. 
Constipation is the great foe to health of this class, 
in common with some others, and the use of corn- 


meal bread, properly prepared, is a safeguard against 
this tendency The free use of fruit is a further aid 
in the same direction. 

In some sections of the country, notably in the 
South, corn furnishes the cereal staple for the diet of 
laboring people, and certainly there are nowhere more 
hardy, enduring, well-nourished laborers. In com- 
menting upon this subject a prominent Virginian, a 
public man of national reputation, said: “If it were 
not for corn I don’t know how many of the poor people 
of Virginia, white and black, would exist. It is in 
reality the mainstay of life in many localities of the 
old state. But to really love corn bread I think one 
must be used to it from childhood. Southern-born 
men of the old régime commenced gnawing on corn 
‘pones’ when they were babies; as they grew older 
the pone accompanied them on every hunting and 
fishing expedition, and so, when maturity was reached, 
corn in some form or other was wanted at the table 
three times a day. This fact will, I think, militate 
against any extensive use of the cereal as food among 
the people of Europe—they haven’t been used to it. 
It has always puzzied me that our own people, out- 
side of the South, fail to appreciate the glories of 
maize. In the great corn-growing states of the West 
its use is very limited, and the Eastern mind, so far 
as corn is concerned, is a howling wilderness.” This 
may be measurably true of the ** Eastern mind” at the 
present time ; but this gentleman should have known 
the daily life of our people during the first half of this 
century, not to go back any further, when he would 
have formed a different opinion as to the place of 
Indian corn in their dietary. 

One fact, of which a person not fully acquainted 
with the characteristics of Indian meal is liable to 
lose sight, is that in order to develop its best flavor, 
and at the same time to make it most palatable and 
healthful, this article requires thorough cooking. The 
granulated meal is much to be preferred for most 
uses, and in the treatment a marked distinction must 
be made between that which is coarse and the tine, 
as the size of the granules varies greatly, and the 
coarse needs much more water for the preliminary 
scalding. 

But there is another important respect in which 
cornmeal breads differ from those made of wheat 
flour. The best way in which the former can be 
eaten, as a class, is hot from the oven to the table. 
No visions of dyspepsia, or of dread micro-organisms, 
thirsting for the life of the epicure, need be feared in 
this case. The hot soda biscuit may be an enemy of 
the most relentless type, toothsome as it is to average 
appetites; stale bread, according to scientists, may 
be loaded with disease germs; but the cornmeal 
muffin, smoking hot, is most decidedly appetizing, 
while it is absolutely harmless. 

A few illustrative recipes may be given, commenc- 
ing with two from the experimental kitchen of the 
Sanitarium Cooking School : 

Rye and Indian Puffs. 

Thoroughly mix together two-thirds of a cupful each ot 
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rvemeal and cornmeal, with a teaspoonful of sugar Beat 
the white of one egg toastiff froth. In a mixing bowl 
beat well together a cupful of milk and the yolk of the egg. 
Sift in the meal rather slowly, continuing the beating for 
some minutes. Fold in quickly the beaten white, turn 
into warm iron cups, and bake in a moderate oven for an 
hour. 

Hominy Crisps. 

Take the required amount of hominy, cooked till it is 
soft and quite dry, sift it through a fine colander, make it 
very stiff with whole wheat or graham flour, knead well, 
roll very thin, puncture with a fork, cut in squares and 
bake quickly. The perforated baking tins are recom- 
mended for this purpose. 

Corn Bread. 

Take a cupful of granulated cornmeal, a cupful and a 
half of boiling milk, a tablespoonful of butter, a heaping 
teaspoonful of sugar, a level teaspoonful of salt, and two 
eggs. Mix together the meal, salt and sugar, scald with 
the boiling milk, add the butter, and when the mixture is 
sufficiently cool, stir in the yolks and whites of the eggs, 
beaten separately. Bake in loaves. 

Corn Muffins. 

Take a cupful of granulated cornmeal, three-fourths of 
a cupful of boiling water, the same of cold sweet milk, a 
heaping teaspoonful of sugar, a level teaspoonful of salt, 
and a beaten egg. Mix together the meal, sugar and salt, 
scald with the boiling water, add the cold milk, stir in the 
beaten egg, and bake in muffin cups or in shallow pie pans. 
Corn Griddle Cakes. 

Take the materials for muffins above, with the addition 
of a tablespoonful of wheat flour and a teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder. Add the sugar and salt to the meal, scald 
with the boiling water, add the cold milk and the flour, 
having first stirred in the egg, beat the whole well together 
and bake in small cakes on the griddle. 

Soft Corn Bread 

Take one cupful of cornmeal, the whites of two eggs, a 
tablespoonful each of salt and sugar, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, one cupful of boiled hominy or rice, and 
two cupfuls of milk. Scald the meal with a cupful of boil- 
ing water, add the hominy, milk, and other ingredients, 
with a tablespoonful uf melted butter, and bake in a pud- 
ding dish. 

Cornmeal Tartlets. 

Make two tablespoonfuls of cornmeal into a smooth 
paste with cold milk, using as little milk as will answer 
the purpose; stir into the paste three gills of very hot 
milk, place all in a saucepan and stir briskly over the fire 
till it thickens, but do not allow it to boil. When cool, 
sweeten to taste and flavor with vanilla. Beat the yolks 
of two eggs and add to this mixture, line pattypans with 
puff paste, fill with the mixture, dust over the top pow- 
dered sugar and dessicated cocoanut, and bake. The 
flavoring may be varied to suit the taste, and the tartlets 
will be found equally good served hot or cold. 

The natural, yet none the less wonderful, develop- 
ment of the modern “ canned corn,” in which the state 
of Maine leads the world, has really given to this 
cereal a new field of food usefulness; and the rich 
lusciousness of the early boiling or roasting ears of 
the fathers is intensified with this achievement of the 
vegetarian’s art. The canning of the modern sweet 
corn, thus rendering its delectable qualities available 

at all seasons of the year, and in all climes, and under 


pretty much all circumstances, opens a line of re- 
source for which the modern housewife should feel 
thankful—one which, by the way, has not yet by any 
means been fully cultivated. In this line a few se- 
lected recipes—perhaps more valuable by way of sug- 
gestion than for the viands which they especially 
formulate—are herewith presented : 

Cream of Corn. 

Pound in a mortar the contents of two medium-sized 
cans of corn, add a pint of well-seasoned soup stock, and a 
quart of rich cream sauce. Mix well, rub through a sieve, 
and add two ounces of butter, when it is readv to serve. 
The yolks of four or five eggs will give a bright vellow 
color. 

Corned Chicken Soup. 

Cut a tender fowl in small pieces, dress with butter, 
cover with two gallons of well-seasoned white stock, and 
let it simmer slowly till the meat is tender. Adda can ot 
corn, boil for five minutes, and serve. Chopped onions or 
parsley may be used as a relish, according to taste. 

Corn Fritters. 

Mix intimately together one can of corn, two eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of moist sugar, a little salt, and just enough 
flour to slightly bind the compound. Fry ina flat pan in 
hot lard. They are to be served hot. 

Maryland Fried Chicken. 

Cover the bottom of the dish with a rich cream gravy, 
and arrange neatly on the same a breaded and fried 
chicken, with two corn fritters and two strips of bacon. 
Corn Dumplings. 

Pulp in a mortar one can of corn, add two eggs, salt and 
pepper to taste, and sufficient flour for binding. Drop the 
mixture with a teaspoon into boiling water, and cook for 
twelve minutes; drain and serve with stewed chicken. 
The same mixture may be fried upon a griddle, and in 
that way makes an excellent cake, served with browned 
butter. 

—A New Engiand Housekeeper. 
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A Problem of World-Wide Importance. 


sion of the American Indian, is perhaps the 

nearest approach to a correct solution of the 
problem of the preparation of corn as food. Not 
that the roasting and pounding was by any means a 
perfect preparation of the corn, but that preparation 
affords a suggestion to the food manipulator, the 
chemist and the scientific cook which has not yet 
been taken advantage of in the use of this staple 
American production. 

Indian corn has certainly next to the first place in 
importance as one of America’s great natural prod- 
ucts, and yet no article is more unsatisfactorily ma- 
nipulated in its true food character and capability. 
As at present prepared as an article of diet it will 
probably be found difficult to improve upon wheat. 
It is the most palatable, if not the most wholesome 
at all times of any of the great food staples, while 
the varied methods of preparing it bring it into use 
the world over as one of the most economical. Yet 
the greatest cause of its successful introduction is 


| N the use of Indian corn, as found in the posses- 
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the scientific methods which millers, chemists and 
bakers have brought to its preparation. 

The same cannot be said of Indian corn. Prob- 
ably fully as nutritious and wholesome, if not even 
more so in connection with the other articles of 
diet, especially of meats, and most especially in the 
seasons of extreme heat and cold, corn is more com- 
pletely a corrective of the effects of meat upon the 
health, while with fruits the three articles would 
serve to furnish the American people an economical 
food of a national character second to none the 
world over. 

Corn has a national importance from its ease of 
cultivation and production not enjoyed by wheat, 
and enters into a more universal consumption as 
food for stock and in the arts, while its preparation 
as a palatable and wholesome article of food would 
enhance its value materially. 

Then why this seeming neglect? A commission 
was sent to the old country to endeavor to persuade 
the people to adopt it as an article of diet, but that 
commission went without any scientific preparation 
for its duties. It should have commenced its mis- 
sionary work at home, and that by first thoroughly 
preparing itself to teach the public. Why this short- 
coming? 

It would seem that in a great many instances the 
most important innovations for the advancement of 
the people are left to the quacks or to the casual and 
fitful consideration of those entirely unfitted for the 
consideration of the evils. In all matters pertaining 
to health and the public welfare in general, the nation 
should co-operate with the state in endowing a spe- 
cial commission of those most capable for investiga- 
tions and recommendations for improvement. What 
is everyone’s business is likely to be no one’s in par- 
ticular, and the arts of household economy, once 
discovered from dire necessity by our ancestors, are 
surely fading in the uncertainty of traditional preser- 
vation. Indian corn, once the staple food, is now 
largely relegated to the secondary position and as a 
food for stock raising, or the production of one of the 
worst agents in the destruction of the morals of the 
community. Why? Want ofa scientific study of its 
character and its preparation, so as to adapt it to be 
readily made use of by the stupid cooks whom chance 
has forced to be the servants of the great mass of 
the body politic. 

If it shall, after scientific investigation, be found 
illy adapted or to be secondary to wheat as a food 
product, then it may be left to the stock feeders and 
the distillers, but until so shown, which it has not 
been by any manner of means, let us endeavor to 
bring it to the front, as a fulfillment of the promise 
which seems to be in it of becoming a universal ar- 
ticle of diet. 

Common observation shows that mechanical meth- 
ods of preparation are not alone sufficient to adapt 
it to the manipulation of the general household. 
While wheat flour is in the market abundantly at two 
cents a pound, cornmeal can be purchased at one 


cent, and yet all the “ new process ” practices in corn 
are such as to bring its expense up to ten to fifteen 
cents a pound, while their manipulation requires a 
greater expense of material than wheat to render 
them palatable. Beyond this, in all the patent proc- 
esses, the same “raw,” “coarse,” alkaline taste is 
complained of unless drowned by the use of other 
too expensive ingredients, while the effect upon the 
digestive organs is unsettling. 

Nor is the skill of the present cook adequate to 
the solution of the problem of producing wholesome, 
palatable food from cornmeal. The investigation of 
the chemist or scientific food manipulator must be 
added to the present methods of preparing Indian 
corn as an article of food for human beings. 

The careful examination of the results of feeding 
corn whole or cracked to most animals is to show 
that a very large portion is wasted and that the di- 
gestive organs of cattle are not sufficient to obtain 
the full nutriment from corn. The same and in an 
aggravated manner is true with man. 

Some chemical change seems to be absolutely 
necessary to prepare corn for food, and, as stated at 
the opening of this article, the simple roasting and 
pounding to a coarse or fine product, as done by the 
aborigines, comes much nearer to the production of 
a wholesome, palatable article of diet than the pres- 
ent practice of grinding and then half cooking as 
universally practiced in more modern kitchens. 

If ground coarsely and then thoroughly roasted 
and ground again, it will largely remedy the “raw” 
taste of the product when cooked, and it then be- 
comes “soluble” in the manipulation of cooking. It 
would seem that something is necessary to “ break” 
the grounds, or to decompose them that they dissolve 
to an assimilated mass. 

There are some relics of the early New England 
and New Amsterdam methods of preparing food 
from corn still in existence in remote corners of the 
country where conservatism has resisted the inflow 
of modern ideas, but the fashionable homes and the 
hotels rarely prepare an edible food from Indian 
corn, excepting at too great an expense of other 
ingredients. How much of these old-time methods 
may be recovered or would be found practicable in 
association with other modern articles of diet. or 
measured by vitiated or “educated” tastes, is 4 
question, but it is worth all the cost of the labor of 
an attempted restoration. 

The New England “ brown bread,” as it was pro- 
duced fifty years ago from cornmeal alone, or from 
corn and rye or corn and the seconds of wheat, sti!! 
lives in the dimly remembered tastes of boyhood, 
though rarely to be found, even in New England, at 
the present time. The “ Boston brown bread” is 4 
semblance of it, but only a semblance—by no means 
the rea:ity. In the brown bread of olden times the 
germ cells were opened—broken, and the bread was 
as much a soluble, assimilated mass as any wheaten 
“home-made” loaf. 

It would seem that some fermentative power either 
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before or with the cooking and also some long-time 
holding at high heat in the oven is necessary until 
the germ cells burst. Some chemical assistance also 
seems necessary, and it is to be hoped that the old- 
time methods will yet be hunted up and the public 
be given an opportunity to judge of the compara- 
tive merits of Indian corn as an article of diet. 

Not only this, but that a careful chemical analysis 
and consideration be given the subject, and practical 
recipes be given of so plain a character that the eco- 
nomical housekeeper will have no excuse to pass 
them by, and that the greatest fools may read as they 
run and understand and practice. Were there a call 
for the recipes of old-time methods when the log- 
house, brick oven and the stone fireplace were in 
vogue, and a premium offered for the most practi- 
cable approved methods of using Indian corn as 
food, the nation would largely profit thereby. 

—Corn Pone. 
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NE must confess to a fellow feeling for the 

() little girl who did not like to visit where they 

always had times for things, and yet that it is 

very desirable to have system in the household, goes 

without saying. But no wise housekeeper will make 

system a Moloch to which the comfort and con- 
venience of the whole family must be sacrificed. 

An experienced housekeeper knows that it is im- 
possible to regulate household affairs by a set of fixed 
rules without seriously interfering with the freedom 
and pleasure of home life. The unexpected is always 
sure to happen, and a wise housewife will make her 
system so flexible as to be able to conform without 
serious friction to the unlooked-for emergencies of 
social life, and be prepared for frequent interruptions ; 
else all the pleasure and sweetness of the little sur- 
prises of home and social life are spoiled by our in- 
ability to adapt ourselves to the exigencies of daily 
life. The ability of the housekeeper to conform 
easily and cheerfully to any little change in her 
household plans goes far to make or mar the comfort 
of the household. 

It is a hard lesson for a systematic housekeeper to 
learn, this setting aside of our own plans, and entering 
heartily and cheerfully into others that rise up and 
confront one ; but it must of necessity be learned if we 
desire to make our home all that a true home should 
be, and our home life pleasant and comfortable. 

The wise housewife will make some provision for 
the unexpected, and have something in reserve for 
the requirements of hospitality. It is always well to 
be forehanded with our work and keep things done 
in advance as much as possible, for nothing so tends to 
make a housekeeper nervous and fretful as an accu- 
mulation of housework and unexpected interruptions. 

While no one need be the slave of system, a little 
wise forethought in preparing for emergencies, will 
often save much care and perplexity. 

—Lizzie Clark Hardy. 
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THE OLD APPLE TREE. 

I love to recall my childhood days, 

And the humble scenes that I loved so well; 
The rambling attic, with corners dim, 

And the air of secrets and “ Don’t you tell!” 
The crooked stairs with the little nook, 

The place where we played at “ go to see,” 
The long, long, path to the garden gate, 

And, better than all, the apple tree. 
That dear old friend, in whose kindly lap 

I nursed my dollies with tender pride, 
And conned my lessons and read my tales, 

And in lieu of a pony played “go ride.” 
And e’en in childish sorrow and pain 

I fled to its tender, soothing care, — 
And sobbed my woe on its tender breast, 

The griefs that “‘ were just too hard to bear.” 
Perhaps my memory plays me false 

And heightens the charms that it really had, 
But never since have I known a time 

When life has looked so supremely glad. 
And the dear old apples though hard and green 

And full of knots as a fruit could be, 
And small and puny, are far more dear 

Than the famous apples of gold to me. 


—W. F. Schmitz. 
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MURIEL'S SACRIFICE. 

The Heroism of a Noble Woman and Its Reward. 
— WS HE sun streamed in through 
Bex; the open window, and lay 
golden patches on the 
ie soiled matting that covered 
the floor. The bare white- 
washed walls on either side 
of the room were guiltless 
of pictures or ornament, 
save the print of dirty fin- 
gers, and the smoke from 
many pipes. A half dozen 
cane-seated chairs, in more 
or less dilapidated condi- 
tion, a center table on which stood a smoky kerosene 
lamp, and a shabby haircloth lounge in one corner, 
constituted the furniture of the room. The black- 
robed figure of a young woman was half sitting, half 
reclining on the lounge, her face hidden in her folded 
arms as she leaned her bowed head against them. 
Incongruous and out of place seemed the dainty form 
amid the poverty-stricken surroundings, for the care- 
less abandon of her position could not hide the grace- 
ful outlines, or the perfect fit of the plaim black dress. 
At the sound of approaching footsteps she lifts her 
head and shows a flushed, tear-stained face of deli- 
cate beauty and refinement. A look of disgust and 
repugnance sweeps over it, as her eyes fall on the 
awkward figure of a girl of fifteen, who comes burst- 

ing into the room, slamming the door behind her. 
A mop of curly red hair surrounds a face covered 
with big brown freckles; light, greenish-gray eyes 
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beneath heavy brows, and coarse pouting lips, give it 
an expression of dullness and ill-humor. A faded 
calico dress, from which her overgrown form seemed 
almost bursting, scarcely hides her heavy ankles. 

“Say, Muriel, where’s the butter?” she cries, 
brandishing a case knife in one hand and a thick slice 
of coarse bread in the other, “I’m hungry.” 

Receiving no answer, her restless eyes rove around 
the room and spy a small dish standing on the win- 
dow sill; rushing towards it, she plunges her knife 
into the oily mess and spreads it over her bread ; 
then, throwing herself into a creaking rocker, she 
swings back and forth, munching her bread and 
butter. 

Glancing at the silent figure on the lounge whose 
disgusted eyes still watch her with a look of fasci- 
nated abhorrence, she exclaims : 

“I suppose you hate the very sight of me, don’t 
you, Muriel?” 

“Heaven knows, Susan,” answered her sister, 
bitterly, as hastily rising she moves swiftly out of the 
room. 

“Well, heaven won't tell, and I don’t know as I 
care,” mutters Susan with a grimace, as the last 
mouthful of bread and butter disappears ; then, pick- 
ing up a burned match that was lying upon the table, 
she drew a huge caricature of her sister on the smoke- 
stained wall. 

Muriel Halstead paced the floor of her little cham- 
ber with a heart full of bitter rebellion. Can it be 
possible, she thinks, that the bloof that is flowing 
through the veins of that coarse, vulgar creature be- 
low can be the same that makes the life current 
through her own delicate frame? Can it be that the 
mother with a face so like her own, can have nurtured 
them both at the same breast? Alas! yes; though 
the children of two fathers have made them as unlike 
as it was possible to be. 

Muriel’s father was a refined, educated man, a gen- 
tleman anda scholar. Dying when Muriel was five 
years old, he had left a sum of money with the ex- 
press injunction that it should be used for her educa- 
tion; an education that should fit her for any position 
in life that fate, or her own inclination, should decide. 
At this time Muriel and her parents were living with 
her grandparents, who idolized the little girl. Two 
years later, Mary Halstead married again, a man so 
inferior in every way to her first husband, that her 
friends were surprised and indignant. But who can 
account for a woman’s infatuation? an infatuation 
that caused her to leave her child in the care of her 
grandparents, go to a Western town and begin life 
anew with the man of her choice. 

Years glided by, and Muriel, growing up in an at- 
mosphere of love and refinement, blossomed into a 
rose of rare sweetness and beauty. Inheriting her 
father’s scholarly tastes, she had drank from the 

fountain of knowledge till her mind had grown and 
expanded into a jewel worthy of the beautiful casket 
that held it. 
Step by step, upward and onward, Muriel had gone, 


till she had passed two years of her college course at 
Wellesley. Ah! what happy years they were; the 
favorite of classmates and teachers she had won love 
and honors on every side. Then had come the blow 
that in an instant turned the current of her life into 
new and untried ways. 

Mary Halstead had lived to rue the day that she 
had left her native place and cast her fortunes with 
those of Robert Austin. Poverty, hardships and 
cruel neglect had been her portion ; too proud to ac- 
knowledge her mistake to her friends at home, she 
let the years slip by with but few communications be- 
tweenthem. Cared for and beloved by her indulgent 
grandparents, Muriel had felt no want of mother-love 
in her quiet and happy life ; and though she had been 
taught to hold her mother in dutiful remembrance, 
her affection for her was vague and undefined. Sud- 
denly into her happy school life had come her mother’s 
letter telling of fast declining health, and begging 
her to come to her before it was too late. Like one 
long nightmare of trouble and distress had seemed 
the days that followed the receipt of this letter. The 
breaking up of her school life, the parting from class- 
mates and teachers, the good-byes to the dear home 
and aged grandparents, and last, the farewell kisses 
of the man whose wife she had promised to be. 

Neil Bertram was the brother of one of Muriel’s 
classmates, at whose home she had passed the happy 
weeks of along summer's vacation. Here it was they 
had met, and, meeting, had learned together the old, 
old story of love. Handsome, briiliant and talented, 
a graduate from Harvard College, he seemed a fitting 
mate for the beautiful Muriel. Full of enthusiastic 
plans for a happy future together as soon as Murie!’s 
college life was ended, they never dreamed of the 
long separation that was before them. Man-like, Nei! 
had used all the persuasions that love could devise 
to prevent Muriel from answering her mother’s sum- 
mons, but nature’s invisible chords were stronger than 
all else, and though she suffered the pangs of a heart- 
ache more bitter than words could tell, she never 
wavered in her resolution to go. 

At the end of the long, tiresome journey came the 
shock of finding her mother at the point of death. 
Distressed and bewildered she sought in every way 
to soothe and comfort her last hours, and scarcely 
realizing what she was doing, gave her consent to 
every request her poor mother made. 

“ Be kind to Susan, Muriel, she has been a sad trial 
to mein my poor health, and has run wild all her life. 
A sister’s love and patience may win her heart and 
help her to be a good woman. Promise me, Muriel, 
you will not forsake my poor girl.” And Muriel 
promised, little dreaming of what it would cost her. 

Intemperate habits and tastes of the lowest order 
had nearly been the ruin of Robert Austin. A good 
mechanic, he was capable of earning an income that 
would have made a home comfortable and even lux 
urious; but rum, that bitterest curse of the human 
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poverty and vice. Into this home so utterly unlike 
anything her imagination had pictured, Muriel had 
come with her refined tastes and dainty habits. Was 
it any wonder that her spirit shrank in disgust and 
repugnance from the contact? In which direction 
lay her duty? What claim had this girl and her 
miserable father on her? Why should she leave the 
beloved home that had sheltered her all her life, and 
the man whose wife she had promised to be, to min- 
ister to the wants of these people? yet her mother’s 
words, “Do not forsake my poor girl,” rang in her 
ears and would not be silenced. 

So, with the heroism of a noble woman, Muriel 
stifles the cries of her heart, and takes up the burden 
that fate has laid at her feet. From the contents of 
her own purse she changes the aspect of the humble 
home into one of cheerful comfort, while her own 
personality infuses an air of taste and refinement amid 
the cheap surroundings. Sternly demanding a radi- 
cal change in the habits of its inmates, Muriel inspires 
in the breasts of both Susan and her father, a feeling 
of awe and respect that, alas! her poor mother had 
ever failed to do. 

Roused from the indulgence of his beastly habits 
by the shock of his wife’s death, and held in check by 
the presence of Muriel, Robert Austin once more re- 
sumed the regular habits of his daily work at his trade, 
and seemed ina fair way to become a respectable 
citizen. Many were the struggles with the self-willed 
Susan, whose lawless ways were a constant source of 
annoyance to Muriel almost unbearable ; yet patience 
and perseverance had their reward, and in regular 
attendance at a good school, Susan was fast outgrow- 
ing some of the traits of her neglected childhood. 

Four long years have been swept by the hand of 
time into oblivion, yet leaving behind their inevitable 
results, results that to Muriel are a compensation in 
themselves for the sacrifice she had made, and yet 
only God and her own heart knew of the bitterness 
through which she had passed to bring them about. 
Constant and regular have been the letters from. her 
lover and friends in the East, doing much to cheer 
and sustain her in her self-imposed allegiance to 
duty; yet at no time has it seemed possible for her to 
go to her lover, or to invite him into her present home. 
At last, however, the time has come when Neil Ber- 
tram insists upon his rights to visit her-and claim the 
reward of his patient waiting. Looking into her 
mirror Muriel Halstead wonders if he will find her 

changed, and sighs as she sees the faint lines that 
care has traced upon her delicate face. 

“Twenty-five years old,” she murmurs to herself ; 
“almost an old maid,” and she smiles a little sadly. 

So great a change has been brought about in the 
little home through Muriel’s influence, that she has 
no cause to feel ashamed to receive her lover into its 
midst, and a slight feeling of pride sweeps over her 
as she glances around the cosy parlor. Against the 
delicately-tinted walls hang a few choice engravings. 
A cheerful carpet of dainty pattern covers the floor, 
while couches and easy-chairs are scattered about in 


comfortable numbers. Plants bloom in the windows, 
and the draperies that sway in the summer breeze 
are spotlessly white. 

In an easy-chair by an open window sits a beautitul 
girl of nineteen, and as Muriel’s eyes fall upon her, 
she suddenly lifts her head and smilingly meets her 
glance. 

“What are you thinking of, Muriel?” she asks. 

“Of the wonderful change that four years have 
made ina girl named Susan Austin,” answered her 
sister, smiling. 

Susan flushed slightly. 

“What an overgrown gawky I was.” said she, “I 
don’t wonder you hated the sight of me.” 

* Hush! dear; do not speak so, for I did not hate 
you; only you were so utterly different from what I 
expected that I did not understand your possibilities,” 
and Muriel sighed faintly. 

Susan looked at her sister a little curious:y for an 
instant; then, throwing her round white arms above 
her head with a yawn, she exclaimed : 

“My possibilities! dear me, Muriel, have I got 
any?” 

“Indeed you have, dear, and I expect to live to see 
them developed into something noble yet,” answered 
Muriel, affectionately. 

Springing up, Susan gave her sister an impulsive 
kiss. “I shall never be as good a woman as Muriel 
Halstead, if I live to be a hundred,” she exclaimed. 

As great a contrast as is the gold and purple butter- 
fly to the lowly worm from which it sprang, is the 
Susan of to-day, to the awkward girl of fifteen. A 
little generously proportioned, perhaps, yet no fault 
could be found with the graceful outlines of her figure. 
Her hair had deepened into arich auburn, and her 
delicate skin, cleared of the freckles that once hid its 
beauty, was like pale pink satin. Golden brown 
lashes threw deep shadows into eyes that were full of 
changeful lights, and the rich crimson of her full 
lips had the dewy freshness of a new-blown rose. 
Four years of daily contact with a woman of Muriel 
Haistead’s refinement could not help but make a 
strong impression on the growing girl, and instinc- 
tively Susan had fallen into the graceful habits of a 
lady. 

“What a patient man that lover of yours must be, 
Muriel,” she remarked one day,a short time after 
Muriel had made the announcement that Neil Ber- 
tram was coming to see her. : 

“T didn’t use to think so,” answered Muriel, a faint 
pink stealing into her cheeks, “but sometimes one 
learns patience as they grow older.” 

““Yes—I suppose so,” drawled Susan, sleepily, as 
she threw herself down on a low couch, “but he 
wouldn’t be the kind of a lover that would suit me.” 

Muriel drew in her breath with a sound that was 
almost a sob, as she thought of the many wordy strug- 
gles she had had with Neil to prevent his claiming 
her long before this; yet knowing that Susan could 
not possibly understand the situation she said nothing. 
The long summer afternoon was drawing to a close 
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when Neil Bertram rang the bell of the house where 
dwelt the woman he had loved so devotedly for four 
long years. The door stands open, and as no one 
answers his ring he steps into the little hall and, lift- 
ing his hat, waits patiently for some one to come. 
Suddenly a slight noise, like a person breathing 
heavily, attracts his attention, and turning quickly he 
sees, through the drawn drapery of a door leading 
from the hall, a low couch, on which lies the sleeping 
figure of a young girl. Her thin white dress, falling 
in soft folds, reveals the outlines of a form worthy of 
a goddess; one perfect white arm is thrown carelessly 
beneath a head crowned with auburn curls, and the 
tinted palm of the upturned hand looked like the 
inner side of a seashell. 

Unconsciously Neil movesa little nearer, and gazes 
in surprised admiration. 

* Ye gods and little fishes,’ he mutters to himself, 
“is it Pygmalion’s statue come to life, or have I 
strayed into the palace of the sleeping beauty?” 
Scarcely have these thoughts passed through his be- 
wildered mind when the heavy lashes were lifted and 
two luminous eyes looked full intohis own. For one 
long instant they gaze into each other’s eyes, then 
Susan springs quickly to her feet. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Neil, in some confusion, 
“T am afraid I have frightened you; but I was look- 
ing for Miss Halstead, is she at home?” 

“Are you Mr. Bertram?” asked Susan, impul- 
sively. 

Neil bowed and handed her his card. 

“ How glad Muriel will be; I will go and call her,” 
and Susan moved swiftly toward the door. 

* But who are—”’ commenced Neil, and then checked 
himself. 

“Oh! I’m only Susan,” answered the girl with 
rather a saucy smile over her shoulder as she disap- 
pears. 

“Only Susan; well, only Susan is divinely tall and 
most divinely fair,” runs through Neil’s impressible 
mind; then the thought of his beloved, whose com- 
ing he is.so eagerly waiting for, sweeps all else into 
forgetfulness. 

Neil!” 

“Muriel, dearest! at last we meet again.” 

The first raptures of the meeting are over, and Neil 
Bertram looks long and earnestly into the face of his 
betrothed. Beautiful it is, and ever will be, yet ’tis 
more a beauty of the spirit than the flesh. An inex- 
plicable change has passed over it that puzzles and 
disturbs him; yet her tender eyes, full of the old love- 
light, tells him that her heart is still in his keeping. 
The days glide swiftly by, and Neil Bertram seems to 
have become a fixture in the little household. Noth- 
ing definite has been arranged in regard to the mar- 
riage, yet Muriel is very happy, and enjoys the so- 
ciety of her lover with all the warmth cf her affec- 
tionate heart; and conscious of duties fulfilled, she 
feels that her cup of bliss is full. Only one drop of 
bitterness disturbs its flavor, the evident dislike that 
Neil has for her sister Susan, who, with her untamed, 


impulsive nature, seems determined to show him its 
worst side. 

Apologizing, one day, to Neil for some fresh rude- 
ness of Susan’s, Muriel is surprised at the way it is 
received. A sudden frown darkens his face, and he 
abruptly turns the conversation ; so, with a sigh, she 
decides to let time smooth out the disturbed ele- 
ments and make peace between them. 

“In the gloaming, oh! my darling,” sang Muriel, 
softly, as she sat alone in the gathering twilight of a 
lovely summer day, and Neil, walking slowly toward 
the open doorway, pauses a moment to listen. As he 
stands there the flutter of a white dress among the 
shrubbery of the little garden attracts his attention, 
and turning, he walks swiftly towards it. His steps 
fall noiselessly on the grass, and Susan is uncon- 
scious of his approach. What is it she holds in her 
hand and kisses with such passionate tenderness? 
Stealing softly nearer, Neil watches breathlessly. 
A faint ray of moonlight falls on a small picture in 
her hand, and in amazement he sees it is a photo- 
graph of himself. 

A mad passion, stronger than life or death, takes 
possession of him, and in an instant the girl is in his 
arms, while real kisses, from lips of flesh and blood, 
return those her young lips had pressed against tie 
bit of cardboard ; and words of love such as she hai 
never dreamed of are poured into herears. Panting 
and breathless she struggles from his arms and flies 
toward the house, yet before she has gone but a few 
steps she sees Muriel standing before them, her stern 
white face gleaming coldly in the moonlight. With 
a cry Susan falls at her sister’s feet. 

**T did not mean to, I did not mean to,” she moans 
piteously. Like a prisoner at the bar, Neil Bertram 
stands before his judge, and Muriel’s words cut 
through the still night air with an icy chill. 

“Who is it you wish to marry, Neil, myself or my 
sister Susan?” she asks quietly. 

“God forgive me, Muriel, that I should have so 
mistaken my own heart, but the love I gave you so 
long ago is like water compared to wine, to the love 
I feel for this poor girl. Pity me, Muriel, and set 
me free.” 

A shudder runs through Muriel’s slight frame, yet 
her strong will holds her firm to the last. Bending 
over her sister she draws her to her feet. 

“Susan,” she said coldly, “you must choose be- 
tween this man and your sister; he wishes you to be 
his wife, do you give your consent?” | 

All the love and care, the patient tenderness that 
Muriel had lavished upon her, rushed through Susan s 
mind, and with a supreme effort she sobs faintly : 

“T cannot leave you, Muriel; do not let me go.” 
and she clings with desperate hands to her sister's 
dress. 

A dewy softness comes into Muriel’s eyes, and her 
lips tremble as she turns to Neil. 

“You have your answer. Good-night, and good- 
bye,” then throwing her arm firmly about the trem: 
bling girl, she draws her swiftly into the house. With 
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a muttered curse at his own folly, Neil Bertram walks 
quickly away into the gloom of the gathering night. 
For a few days an unnatural quiet settles over the 
little household, Muriel moving about like a pale, 
cold shadow, with close-pressed lips and stormy eyes, 
while Susan seems to have aged ten years, so pale 
and still has she suddenly grown. Avoiding her sis- 
ter as much as possible, she seemed to shrink from 
her very presence, and slipping out of the house at 
every opportunity she would absent herself for hours 
atatime. This state of affairs could not last, how- 
ever, and one morning Susan failed to appear at the 
breakfast table. On going to her room, Muriel found 
her bed untouched, and her sister gone, while on the 
bureau lay a crumpled note, tear-stained and blotted. 
‘“‘T tried to give him up, Muriel,”’ it ran, “ but I couldn't. 
I told you I could never be as good a woman as you, and 
now I have proved it, for when you read this I shall be 
Neil Bertram's wife and many miles from S. Try and for- 
give us if you can. SUSAN.” 

Then, indeed, did the darkness of death seem to 
fall upon her, and with a cry of “ My God! my God! 
how cruel life is,” Muriel gave herself up to her grief 
and despair. 

A few weeks later a black-robed figure walked into 
the peaceful room of a quaint, old-fashioned house, 
in the suburbs of an Eastern city, where sat a dear 
old lady with silver hair and saintly aspect. 

* Muriel, my dearest child, have you come back to 
me at last?” she cried, holding out her trembling 
arms to receive the wanderer. Kissing the aged face, 
Muriel whispers through her tears : 

“Yes, dear grandma, never to leave you again.” 

In her bitter disappointment in those whom she 
had loved and served so truly, Muriel Halstead felt 
that, for her, the end of all things had come; yet 
time, that great healer of human mistakes, and human 
sorrows, often teaches us to look backward with pa- 
tience and resignation ; and soit was with her. Thus, 
when, a few years later, there came into her life a man 
of noble heart and brain, she found in his love that 
perfect union of soul which brings the truest happi- 
ness earth’s children can ever know. 

—Cornelia Wesson Boyden. 
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LET SUMMER DIE. 


Let Summer die, sweet love, for we 
Can live as well when winter blows 
His frosty breath o'er land and sea. 
If thou art only true to me, 
I care not for the whelming snows. 


If thou art true, I'll sing for thee, 
From wakening dawn to daylight's close, 
A song whose burden all shall be, 
Let Summer die. 


I care not for the red, red rose, 
Nor for the pale anemone ; 
Nor for the laughing stream thar flows 
Through meadowy fields in still repose. 
If thou art only true to me, 
Let Summer die. 


—St. George Best. 
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SOME DAY. 
Then will the cloudy skies be blue, 
The fleeting days be bright, 
In the far-off time of Some Day, 
Under its glowing light. 


Then will all the weary ones 
Be comforted and consoled ; 

Far from their brows the cross of care, 
Sorrow shall lose its hold. 


Souls with hopeless agony wrung, 
When loved ones forced to part, 

Will lose the bitterness of death ; 
In the unity of heart. 


These are the days that are too good 
For mortal pen to write ; 

Days that are not, but are to be, 
When life will all be bright. 


Golden days and golden years, 
That will last forever and aye ; 
All will be bright and joyous then, 
On that happy shore—Some Day. ° 
—Emily Halson Brown. 
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THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD, 
Their Characteristics. 


HANOVER AND DRESDEN. 


BY MARIA PARLOA. 

ROM Arnhem in Holland to Hanover 
in Germany is a railroad journey of 
about eight hours, but even in this 
short period of time one is trans- 
ported into a country whose language 
and customs are quite different from 
those of Holland. We arrived on 
Friday evening, and so happened to 
be in Hanover on one of the regular 

market days. This city has a beautiful market house 
which is long, broad and high. A wide gallery runs 
around the market hall; four broad staircases lead 
to this gallery. On the ground floor there are four 
aisles running the length of the building ; the center 
aisle is very broad. The stalls for butchers’ meat, 
poultry and fish are built around the walls, each stall 
being like a separate shop, the merchants and mer- 
chandise being shut in by the counters. 

There seemed to be more women than men em- 
ployed in the butchers’ stalls. Some of these women 
were very pleasant to look upon, with their fine 
straight figures, fair hair, blue eyes and beautiful 
complexions. They cut up and weighed their meats 
with an ease that showed a perfect knowledge of 
their business and also great physical strength. 
Women were employed in all parts of the market, 
and one is not surprised to see them handling the 
lighter merchandise, but it is hardly to be expected 
that the ordinary woman will have strength enough 
to handle the heavy portions of butchers’ meat. In 
Germany, however, women seem to perform much of 
the heavy manual labor. 
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The middle of the market hall is largely devoted 
to vegetables, fruits and flowers. Here the stalls are 
more open and narrow passageways run across the 
long aisles and through the stalls. On the regular 
market days the broad aisle is filled with people 
whose stock in trade can be put in one basket. Here 
they stand patiently showing their modest stock, but 
not importuning the passer-by. 

It is a strange sight to see the principal avenue 
through the market house blocked up in this way. 
Women, old and young, are the venders of these 
small stocks, which consist principally of poultry, 
butter, eggs, vegetables, herbs, fruit and flowers. 

Going up the broad stairs and entering the gallery 
at the farthest end, one finds all sorts of cheap house- 
hold goods. The gallery on the left-hand side of the 
hall is devoted to the sale of eggs, butter, dried vege- 
tables, such as pease, beans, lentils, etc. Here one 
finds poultry, rabbits and pigeons, both alive and 
dressed. Some of the people have no counters, not 
even a table or a box, and their merchandise is ar- 
ranged on the floor. In the gallery on the right-hand 
side of the hall one finds cooked meats, pickles, 
baker’s stuff and cheese. If the taste of some of 
the cheese is strong in proportion to the odor, I do 
not see how it is possible for any one to eat it. Cer- 
tainly some of it was as offensive to the eye as to the 
olfactory nerves, and yet it was being sold rapidly. 
How any one can sit at the table where this cheese 
is served is beyond comprehension. We hurried 
from these unpleasant odors and visited the flower 
stands downstairs, where there were cut and potted 
flowers for sale. We saw a great number of wreaths 
in the natural flowers, both inside and outside the 
market; some of these were made with choice flow- 
ers, while others consisted mostly of evergreens. We 
saw these wreaths at all the markets in Germany 
when we happened to visit them on Saturday, and it 
was a question if it was the custom with the Germans 
to decorate their graves on Saturday or Sunday, for 
one could think of no other use for the wreaths. 

Leaving the market house and walking we came to 
a square where we found the open-air market. There 
was very little meat or poultry on sale here, but fruit 
and vegetables in abundance. Blueberries, the fruit 
we had seen, were heaped in great boxes, and were 
scooped out with a bowl or saucer and presented to 
the customer, a crushed, uninviting mass, quite un- 
like the dry, velvety fruit one sees in the market in 
America. The German market woman seems to 
have no idea of making her wares attractive to the 
eye. There is the greatest possible contrast in this 
respect between the Germans and the French. The 
French woman gives an artistic touch to everything 
she handles, and while her goods may be no better 
and not so clean as those the German market woman 
offers you, they do please the eye. 

The merchandise in the open square was of a 
varied character. Besides vegetables, fruits, flowers, 
utter, cheese and eggs, there were also fine poultry 
ad pigeons. There were spread on the pavements 


various household utensils in crockery, stone and 
earthenware, also tableware in glass and crockery. 
The European housekeeper uses a great many stone 
and earthenware utensils in her kitchen. Many of 
the women in the markets were dressed in peculiar 
costumes qu.te unlike those worn by the majority of 
the Hanover women. Some of the side streets were 
fillled with the wagons in which the people brought 
their products from the country. These wagons were 
long and narrow, quite like those one sees in some 
sections of Pennsylvania. 

In all the streets leading to the markets one met 
the housekeeper or the servant with her market 
basket. Nearly every housekeeper carried a bundle 
of flowers; the Germans are so fond of flowers that 
they always allow something for this bit of senti- 
ment when planning for their weekly purchases. 

Our next experience was in Dresden. Here we 
found a beautiful market house, which was divided 
into two sections. The walls and floors were tiled: 
tanks for live fish were in white marble or tiles and 
were supplied with running water, a most attractive 
arrangement. All the stalls were of white marble 
and tiles. The aisles were spacious and the great 
halls well lighted. We visited the market rather late 
in the day, and not on the regular market day. We 
found everything exquisitely clean; in fact, I have 
never been in a market where everything was so 
dainty ; it was more like the dairy room of some rich, 
fancy farmer. Everything was in keeping; there 
were white stoneware tubs (pretty shapes, too) for 
pickled fish, pickles and other moist things. The 
fruits and flowers in this market were very attractive. 
In many stalls the only merchandise seemed to be 
meat fats, some rendered and some all ready for the 
housekeeper who wished to do the rendering hersel!. 
That which was rendered was in solid cakes, and 
looked sweet and clean. As in all the German mar- 
kets, there were several stalls devoted to babies’ 
stuff. In all my travels I saw nothing that could 
compare with this market house in cleanliness and 
attractiveness. 

The open-air markets are to be found in Dresden 
every day in the week, but on the regular market 
days they are peculiarly attractive. These markets 
are held in the open squares in all quarters of the 
city. The market in each square has some distinctive 
feature. For example, in one of the finest squares, 
the sale of fruits, vegetables, meats, poultry, etc.. 
must cease by nine o’clock and all the merchandise 
carted away. The flower stands remain, but the 
square is swept clean immediately, and by half-past 
nine there is no trace of the early occupants. In 
some of the squares they hold the market until noun. 
while in others there seems to be no limit to the time 
in which the traffic may go on. Many of the people 
take their merchandise from the early market to one 
that closes later. It was a common sight to see 
women with great baskets of vegetables or fruit on 
their back which they were transporting from the 
place of early sales to that where they could continue 
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toa later. Another mode of transportation was in 
dogcarts, one or two dogs and a woman harnessed 
into the carts together. The merchandise in these 
open-air markets was arranged on the bare pavement, 
or on temporary stands, or on dry-goods boxes. 
Many of the stands were protected by great white 
umbrellas. Some of the meat stalls were the rough- 
est kind of wooden buildings, many of them not 
larger than a good-sized packing case. There was 
nothing attractive about these buildings or the meat 
sold in them. 

One can find nearly everything in the way of food 
and the common household utensils in these open-air 
markets. The great white umbrellas, the women in 
their queer costumes, the little dogcarts and the col- 
orings of the various vegetables and truits make a 
picturesque scene in the heart of the city. 

There are, of course, the small local markets and 
shops where all sorts of eatables are sold. Sausages 
are a great institution in Germany; the variety is 
bewildering. People who eat them say that many of 
these German sausages are delicious. There are 
shops where hardly anything else is sold. One can 
buy them hot, all ready to serve, or they may be 
cooked at home. These hot sausages are boiled or 
steamed, not fried. Several kinds are boiled, but the 
blood sausages are the ones that are most frequently 
served in this manner. In the sausage shops one 
always finds a large nickel-plated steamer on the 
counter where the sausages are kept hot ; also cooked 
meats. There are shops wholly devoted to cooked 
meats, and here one can purchase any kind of poultry 
or butchers’ meat ready for the table. As a rule 
these meats are of good quality and cost much less 
tnan in France. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

326. Covering a paint spot with olive oil and then 
applying benzine. 

327. Jeweler’s rouge and lard for nickel plating. 

28. Hot, instead of cold water thrown into a ket- 

tle which has boiled dry. 

329. Litharage and glycerine, mixed like putty, 
for a cement. 

330. A paste of plaster-of-paris and gum arabic 
for a china cement. 

331. Preserving pails and tubs from shrinking, by 
p.iinting with glycerine. 

332. Hay, sprinkled with water mixed with chlo- 
ride of lime, to remove the smell of fresh paint. 

333. To prevent silverware turning black, laying 
a lump of camphor gum away with it. 

334. Toclean greasy dishes, a teaspoonful of am- 
monia in the dishwater. 

335. Cleaning decanters with crushed egg shells 
and a few drops of muriatic acid. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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PINS, HERE AND THERE. 


“See a pin ana pick it up, 
All that day will bring good luck.” 


| 
| 
| 


A pin will always point away, 
When it would tell of money. 


When of a letter it foretells, 
Will turn its head, so funny. 


And if a ride you are to have 
Will lie across the walk, 
Inviting you to take a drive, 
As plain as pn can talk. 


If ‘tis a sail, on ocean blue. 
Two pins a cross wil! form, 
Assuring you—if even cross— 
You'll sail without a storm. 


‘Tis when the points together turn, 
Love has his darts directed. 

And some one, for ris future bride, 
Be sure—has you selected. 


But if diagonally they turn, 
With heads together bended, 
You'll change your name and leave your home, 


Before a year is ended. 


—H. E. B. 
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A GLIMPSE. 


She parteth the twilight curtains dim, 
That swing between life and all time; 

And touched the great sea’s infinite rim, 
Scented with lilies and myrtle and lime. 


The breath of a harp came drifting down, 
And flash of a golden chariot’s tire ; 

A thousand rubies lit up a crown, 
And altars flamed with scented fire. 


And leaning over the jasper wall, 
Watching a ship on the crystal sea, 

I heard the angels call and call, 
“ Come home, my pretty, Pearly O*Lee.” 


I could not weep as I held her hand, 
But prayed my rest, wherever that be, 
Should border that beautiful shining land 
Where dwell but the good and Pearly O'Lee. 
—D. S. Landis. 
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FROM PAPER TO SILVER. 
A “Paper Fair”—Its Pleasures and Profits. 
Part II. 


number of really attract- 
ive and decorative articles 
that can be made of paper 
is much larger and more 
varied than would at first 
thought seem possible. 
One table may be devoted 
to the sale of scent bags, 
scented handkerchief and 
glove cases. It will by no 
means be among the least 
attractive. The materials 
wanted will be dozens of 
square, oblong and round Japanese paper mats— 
those with a cream-white ground, adorned with a 
simple floral design and having the edge fluted, 
should be chosen; the crepe paper pictures, the 
brightest colored Japanese napkins obtainable ; sev- 
eral pounds of cotton batting, sachet powder of various 
kinds and bolts of narrow ribbon of various colors. 

Commence with the mats and cut a piece of the 
batting half an inch smaller than the mat inside the 
fluting. Puta small quantity of the sachet powder 
on this and fold it over on itself, so as to form a 
three-cornered piece. Fold the mat over this and 
stitch around on the sewing machine, just inside the 
flutes. Place a gracefully tied bow in the corner and 
it is finished. 

Take two of the smallest size and, putting batting 
and scented powder between, stitch them together. 
Put small rosettes of tricolor in each corner, and 
another variety is ready to put aside. 

The bright crepe pictures admit of even more va- 
riety, as do the napkins. Of the latter, select one 
containing as much blue as possible. Line the cor- 
ners with delicate rose-colored tissue paper, crimped. 
Then run a strong silk thread around, so the napkin 
can be drawn up round, and fill the center with cot- 


ton containing the sachet powder. Fasten a double 
ribbon in the center where it is drawn up, taking a 
stitch through the bag, making all firm and allowing 
the lined corners to be pulled into graceful shapes. 
The loop of ribbon allows of this bag being hung on 
chair back or door knob. Then, to put on the dress- 
ing case, are the long, narrow sachets, made by cut- 
ting the crepe pictures so that the sachets when 
stuffed and finished will be about ten inches long 
and less than a third as wide. The side seam is left 
open for about three inches at the top, to show a lin- 
ing of contrasting color. They are simply drawn in 
and tied with a ribbon just below the opening. 

The handkerchief cases require four of the square 
mats. Two, with the scented cotton, placed between, 
form the bottom. The other two are each folded 
through the middle, the two plain edges being put 
together, and then placed on the others and all are 
stitched together just inside the fluted edge. This 
makes a pocket with the opening across the center. 
A narrow ribbon is sewed each side the opening and 
tied in a bow to close the case. The glove cases are 
made in the same way, using oblong mats, which 
make long, narrow cases. 

The above articles always sell well; they are so 
simple and bright as to be attractive, and can be sold 
at a low price with a good profit. 

Fans and hand screens make a showy collection. 
The wall just back of their table will form an admir- 
able place for the enterprising proprietor to display 
to advantage her wares. Large fans made of gilt 
and bright colored wall papers, by folding the paper 
backward and forward, pressing hard, then spreading 
open and fastening at the end with a bow of ribbon, 
are effective decorations on a high wall. 

All kinds of paper fans may be sold. The floral 
fans look well. They are made of paper cut in the 
shape of some flower and colored appropriately ; the 
handle is of white wood. 

For the screens use a round of stiff cardboard; a 
diameter of ten inches will be a good size; fit with a 
wooden handle and cover with round after round of 
finely cut, crimped tissue paper fringe. In the center 
place a small cluster of paper flowers. The handle 
must be covered with the paper. Their beauty will 
depend on the colors chosen and the neatness with 
which they are made. 

One table, that few or none who enter the room 
will leave unpatronized, may be covered with sou- 
venir cards. Obtain from an art store thick white 
cards, with beveled edges; on these paint in water 
colors or oils different views of the objects of interest 
in the immediate vicinity, on the other side arrange 
some small memento from the particular place illus- 
trated, as a pressed flower, grasses or thin flakes of 
stone. Have two holes punched near the upper 
edge, through which pass a ribbon that may be used 
for hanging them up. Decorated cards, in the form 
of crescents, stars and other fancy shapes, sell 
readily. 

Bookmarks for particular volumes are made by 
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taking six cards two inches long by one wide, or they 

may be square—visiting cards will answer. On each 
card make a sketch in water colors or sepia of some- 
thing appropriate ; for instance if a Shakespeare is 
selected, a portrait of the author himself, a view of 
his house, the monument lately erected to him, and 

a view or two from Stratford would be suitable. 
Fasten a small silk cord about ten inches long to 
cach card, gather the ends of these cords together 
and tie in a fancy knot. 

Select a corner just a little out of the direct glare 
of the lights; in it have securely fastened a small 
tree entirely stripped of its leaves. Fill it with white 
owls, arranged singly and in groups of two and three 
onabranch. The owls in a group should be of dif- 
ferent sizes, large and small. To produce these 
striking looking birds, take a sheet of white tissue 
paper, prepared as for the dresses, cut off a strip 
nine inches deep; take of fluffy white cotton batting 
enough to make a flat wad four and one-half inches 
long and four broad, fold this in the center of the 
paper, the ends of which should project two inches 
top and bottom; sew close to the cotton, drawing it 
in to a width of two inches at one end and two and 
one-half at the other. Let it puff out in the middle. 
Cut in the widest end, which is the head, a deep 
notch which will make the ears. For the eyes, cut a 
straight piece of the crimped paper, seven inches 
long and one wide, run a thread along one edge and 
draw it into acircle. Cut a round of plain yellow 
paper nearly an inch in diameter, place this on the 
white circle and through the center fasten a shoe 
button. Sew the two eyes on the body so the tops 
come to the ears. The eyes overlap a little in front. 
With a crayon make a heavy black mark for the 
beak. Draw lighter irregular marks over the body 
to represent feathers. 

The owls are sewed to a small twig with strong 
black thread, just at the edge of the body. The tail 
shows below. When sold, the twig must be cut from 
the tree with a sharp knife. The various sizes 
are made by increasing or diminishing the given 
dimensions. 

Paper dolls make, even for the children of larger 
growth, a gay and most fascinating table. All na- 
tionalities and grades of society may be represented. 
There is absolutely no limit to the number and va- 
riety of dolls but the patience of the workers. 

Various other articles that may appropriately be 
found at this attractive fair are bunches of illumi- 
nated blotters, fancy calendars, lovely as art can make 
them, covers for pots of growing plants, sheets of 
autographs, amateur photographic views, shaving 
pads, fancy lighters, and the like. 

Many of the articles at such fairs are exactly the 
kind that sojourners in summer cottages, boarding 
houses and hotels will readily purchase to give finish 
and a home look to cottage or room, for they are not 
so costly as to require care, while in appearance they 
are fresh and bright. 


—L. A. France. 
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WHO KNOWS? 
Who knows to-morrow what will be? 
The darkest clouds may pass away, 
And waves that toss upon life’s sea 
May gently break before the day. 


Who knows that wealth will always smile, 
The tide of fortune ever flow ? 

It may be but a little while 
That joy may come and quickly go. 


Who knows the aim of every life, 
The weary years of toil and pain, 

And all the struggle and the strife, 
The loss or triumph one may gain ? 


Who knows the grim phantoms of care 
That in every corner hide, 

Or the heavy cross each one may bear 
In passing o’er life’s troubled tide ? 


Who knows when life’s journey is o’er, 
Its pain and pleasure al! are done, 

What the future may have in store, 
The joy or sorrow for each one? 


—Alice D. Abell. 
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SOUPS, 
Economically and Healthfully Considered. 


ANY women go through life strug- 
gling with the problem of setting 
a tempting table with the small- 
est possible outlay. Soups are 
a positive help to economical 
living, and possibly some recital 
of personal experience may be of 
interest to those who, perhaps, 
have not worked out the problem 
toa satisfactory result. To begin 
with, we are a family of three, 
and forced to closely consider 
ways and means. As a general 
thing we have but one roast a 
week, and this serves not only 
its regular purpose but also for 
the foundation of a soup stock. 
We never purchase meat solely for stock, taking what- 
ever is left from meals, tough ends of steak, the trim- 
mings from a joint, odd and ends of gravies, any 
thing, in fact, that comes in our way for that purpose. 
When the roast has passed through all its stages 
for the table, the bones are broken up, to which are 
added any scraps that may have accumulated ; and 
any chicken or turkey feet may also be added, pre- 
pared in the following manner: Scald by pouring 
boiling water over them ; let them stand a moment, 
then pull off the outer skin by turning it over just as 
a glove is turned inside out. The skin comes off 
readily, leaving the legs and feet beautifully white. 
These are a great addition to any soup stock. 
Cover these odds and ends with cold water, and set 
the kettle upon the front of the stove until it reaches 
the boiling point, then move back to where it will 
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just simmer; if allowed to boil hard the soup will 
be muddy. Cook until thoroughly done, then take 
from the fire and skim out the bones (the meat 
adhering to these will make a nice hash) and set 
away to cool. Next morning skim off the fat and 
strain through a sieve; if not perfectly clear, put 
a piece of cheese cloth in the sieve and run it 
through again. 

Now the stock is ready to be used in various ways, 
according to the quantity and quality. If itis from 
lamb, chicken or turkey, it will simply need to be 
warmed up and seasoned with salt and pepper, if de- 
sired. Chicken and turkey stock is improved by a 
celery flavor, which can be given by pieces of celery, 
or, if these are not at hand, a sprinkling of celery salt. 
Macaroni or vermicelli, broken in small pieces, is also 
an improvement. Lamb stock is very nice simply 
seasoned with salt and thickened by a little rice. 

3eef stock needs more attention to make it palatable. 
Some vegetable flavor adds a very appetizing savor, 
and this is easiest obtained by keeping a package of 
dried soup vegetables in the pantry. These vege- 
tables are put up by both French and German firms, 
and are equally good. ‘The price is about thirty-five 
cents for a good-sized package, and as this will last 
a small family considerably over a year, the expense 
is trifling. About a teaspoonful of these dried vege- 
tables will greatly improve the flavor of a flat stock ; 
but if, after all these efforts, the soup still lack some- 
thing, weakness is probably the cause, and a tea- 
spoonful or so of some beef extract will doubtless 
bring it to the desired point. A jar of some standard 
extract may be kept in the refrigerator for such 
emergencies. Soups are, of course, also made from 
the liquor in which any fresh meat or fowl has been 
boiled, which is prepared in the same manner. 

There is nothing like judicious tasting in soup mak- 
ing. By care in the seasoning, almost any stock may 
be made appetizing. An inexperienced servant can 
be taught to do all the preliminary work, but in order 
to have soups always tempting, see to the seasoning 
yourself, for therein lies the very root of the matter. 
But suppose the stock to be quite insufficient for a 
soup. Then use it as the foundation of a tomato 
soup. Our regular recipe is the following: 

Tomato Soup. 

One can of tomatoes, one pint of soup stock or beef tea, 
two teaspoonfuls of flour, one cupful of milk, one tea- 
spoontul of butter, sugar, salt, one-half teaspoonful of 
soda. Melt the butter in the soup pot, add the tomato and 
stock. Boil until the tomatoes are thoroughly cooked, 
then strain through a sieve. Put back over the fire, and 
when boiling hot add the milk, flour, sugar, salt and soda 
rubbed perfectly smooth together. As soon as thickened 
take from the stove and serve with small squares of 
toasted bread. 

This is a delicious soup, and if the tomato be of 
good flavor, there is nothing to do but follow the rec- 
ipe. All housekeepers know, however, that while 
one jar of tomato will be quite like the fresh fruit, 
the next may be decidedly flat. Now comes in the 
utility of tasting. The soup lacks savor; try adding 


a little tomato catsup. After using the catsup or 
sauce, the soup must be strained through the sieve 
again, else it will not be perfectly smooth and clear. 

The above recipe is particularly valuable, as the 
soup can be made from beef tea; so with a jar of ex- 
tract in the refrigerator and a can of tomato in the 
pantry, one is always ready for an emergency. 

In soup making, recipes need not be closely fol- 
lowed after one has had a little experience. For in- 
stance, the stock may be less than a pint, perhaps not 
more than a cupful; use it just the same, adding a 
little more milk if convenient, or it will be very good 
with the tomato alone, although not quite so rich. 
Again, the stock may be considerably over a pint, 
in which case leave out the milk altogether and use 
only a small quantity of tomato. This makes a 
very delicate soup, especially if lamb or mutton is 
the basis. 

With only one roast a week, however, even with a 
careful saving of all scraps, the main dependence 
must be onstockless soups. These are most delicious 
and healthful, and have the further merit of being 
more hearty than the light, thin soups, therefore cor- 
respondingly valuable as auxiliary to a poor dinner. 
One of the most delicate is the 
Cream Tomato or Bisque Soup. 

One quart of tomatoes, one pint of milk, two teaspoon- 
fuls of butter, four teaspoonfuls of flour, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of soda, sugar to taste. Cook the tomato and rub it 
throug’ a sieve. Return to the fire, and when again boil- 
ing hot add the butter, flour and salt, rubbed smoothly to- 
gether and moistened with milk; thicken, then add the 
soda. Take from the fire and pour very gradually into 
the milk, which has been boiled in another saucepan, 
stirring all the time. Serve immediately. If a lighter 
soup is desired, take one pint of tomatoes and one quart 
of milk. This will be a delicate pink color. 


Unless great care is taken in making this soup the 
milk will curdle when the tomato is added. If the 
directions are strictly followed, however, and the to- 
mato turned very gradually upon the milk—not the 
milk upon the tomato—there will be no trouble. No 
precise amount of sugar can be specified for tomato 
soup, as it must necessarily vary with the acidity of 
the tomato. 

Split Pea Soup. 

One pint of split peas, two quarts of water, one-half of a 
small onion, one-half of a carrot and a piece of celery 100t, 
or one tablespoonful of dried soup vegetables, a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut, pepper and salt. Soak the 
peas in the water over night; in the morning add the vege- 
tables, cut in small pieces if the whole ones are used (the 
dried vegetables make as savory a soup and are far less 
trouble) and put on to boil. Cook until soft and thick- 
ened; then rub through the colander. Return it to the 
fire, seasoning with salt, pepper and butter. Serve with 
small squares of fried bread, or bread buttered and browned 
in the oven and then cut in cubes. The fried bread is 
richer. This soup requires much salt. If too thick, t»in 
with boiling water and allow for its thickening, as it cools 
in serving. As this is a very hearty soup, it is well to have 
it with a poor dinner. It must be put on in good season 
in the morning for a noonday meal. Enough for six. 
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Bean Soup. 

Made exactly like the vreceding, substituting beans 
for peas. 

Whole Pea Soup. 

One cupful of dried peas (not split), one quart of milk, 
butter the size of a walnut, pepper, salt. Soak the peas 
over night in sufficient water to cover them well. In the 
morning cook until thoroughly soft and thickened, which 
will take several hours. When done, rub through a col- 
ander. Have the milk boiling hot, and pour it gradually 
on to the pea pulp. Return to the fire and season with 
the butter, salt and pepper. If too thin, thicken with a 
little four rubbed smooth in milk and let all boil up once. 
If the peas are freshly dried, this soup will be of a light 
green color and of delicious flavor. Serve with fried 
bread. Enough for six. 

Potato Soup. 

Boil four good-sized potatoes ; when cooked, rub through 
a colander into one quart of boiling milk. Add one tea- 
spoonful of dried vegetables, salt and pepper, and stew 
half an hour; then stir in a piece of butter. Beat up one 
egg with a little cold milk, stir in quickly and take imme- 
diately from the stove. Serve with fried bread. This 
soup is very good without the egg. It should be the con- 
sistency of cream. If too thick, add more milk, and re- 
member that it will thicken as it cools. If not thick 
enough a little flour may be used. Whole vegetables may 
be substituted for the dried if preferred. It is well in this 
soup to tie the dried vegetables ina piece of muslin and 
only leave them in while the milk is boiling, otherwise it 
may be disfigured by some dark particles. The favor will 
be sufficient. 

Celery Soup. 

One cupful of chopped celery, a quart of milk, a table- 
spoonful of flour, butter, salt and pepper. Stew the celery 
until soft enough to rub through a colander; to this pulp 
add the milk boiling hot. Thicken with the flour rubbed 
smooth with the butter, pepper and salt. 

Corn Soup. 

One can of corn, or three ears of fresh corn, one quart 
of milk, butter the size of a walnut, one tablespoonful of 
flour, and salt. Put the milk on the stove; when boiling 
hot add the corn, letting it just heat (not cook) in the milk. 
Remove from the fire and rub through a colander and then 
through asieve. Return it to the fire,and when boiling 
hot add the butter, flour and salt rubbed smoothly together 
and moistened with a little milk. Stir constantly until 
slightly thickened. Serve with oyster crackers. Sufficient 
for six if small helpings are given. 

When fresh corn is used, grate from the cob, then 
put it, cobs and all, into the milk and cook for about 
ten minutes; the canned corn is already cooked. 
Remove the cobs, scraping off any corn that may be 
adhering to them, and then proceed as directed above. 
In making this soup from canned corn, it pays to buy 
a good brand, as what remains after passing through 
the colander and sieve is perfectly good, and can be 
used either as a vegetable, scalloped, or in corn oys- 
ters. One-half of the can would probably be sufficient 
for this soup, but as there is no waste in what is left 
over, use the whole, as it makesa richer soup. Be 
very careful not to cook the corn more than directed, 
for so doing will destroy the flavor of the soup, which 
is delicious. Serve with oyster crackers. 


This list might be prolonged, but the number of rec- 
ipes given will show that it is easy to have a soup 
every day if a little attention is paid to the matter, 
and at very trifling cost. Indeed, it may be considered 
a positive saving, since much less meat is required if 
the meat course is preceded by one of these hearty 
soups. Experience has shown that a slim dinner has 
a far better chance of passing muster begun in that 
way. As to the extra work involved, it pays by the 
more tempting character of the table. A faithful 
trial will show that the expenses are less, while the 
bills of fare are more varied and appetizing. 

—ELEustis. 
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BOB WHITE. 


Bob White from the fence rail is calling, 
The field for the harvest is brown, 

Cool dews on the hedgerows are falling 
As backward I come from the town. 

A year ’mid its din I’ve been working, 
But now, at the border of night, 

I pass where the deer-mice are lurking 
And hear the shy call of Bob White. 


I pause by the wayside uncertain, 
A lane branches off, and I see 
A light and a snowy chintz curtain, 
Familiar as daybreak to me; 
And memories are rising unbidden, 
Of eves that were full of delight, 
When I by the hedgeroses hidden 
Mocked gayly the call of Bob White. 


And one in the doorway was listing, 
A ’kerchief thrown over her head, 
Who came at the sound to our trysting, 
Her cheeks as the roses were red, 
Like gold of the harvest her tresses, 
Her step as the thistledown light; 
Sweet hour of love’s vows and caresses 
Foretold by the call of Bob White. 


The tears from my eyes overflowing, 
Fall duwn on the wild roses’ bloom; 
’Tis manly to weep at the knowing 
Life’s blossom has lost its perfume. 
A quarrel, cold words, and we parted; 
I noticed her cheek had grown white, 
She left me alone broken-hearted, 
Alone in the lane with Bob White. 


Just once for the sake of old pleasures, 
To-night I will play we forget, 
And whistle the well-recalled measures 
That farmers translate as ‘“ More Wet.” 
The door is thrown open, I wonder 
If ghosts walk abroad in the night. 
No, there is her face smiling under 
The ’kerchief; she’s coming, Bob White. 


But what was the past to the present ? 
A year has but deepened our love; 
From their hiding place partridge and pheasant 
Peep out as we pass, and above 
The robins are chirping together. 
Oh, everything’s bonny and bright, 
Our life shall be all pleasant weather; 
Call on, from the fence rail, Bob White. 


—Laltia Mitchel’. 
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Original! in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“OLD BLACK JOE.” 


The cool gray twilight falls from out the west, 
The setting sun is low; 
The quivering landscape sinks to peaceful rest, 
The evening breezes blow, 
High in the air the swallows circle round 
And then skim low; 
From down the vale there floats the fiddle’s sound,— 
The tune of “‘ Old Black Joe.” 


Above my head the Northern mountains rise, 
Like heavy prison bars. 
My homesick heart pines for warm Southern skies, 
My native Southern stars 
To my plantation home my heart will cling, 
Where ocean breezes blow ; 
In my memory still the slaves will sing 
The song of “ Old Black Joe.” 


Up the mountain now with joy, half pain, 
I hear the dance notes steal, 

And I’m down the middle and back again, 
In the Virginia reel. 

How I long to night for that girlish hand, 
I held long, long ago, 

In the merry dance of old Dixie land, 
The land of “ Old Black Joe.” 


—Fenelope E. Bostock. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


CLEMATIS 
Embroidered in Arrasene. 


O embroider clematis leaves 
in arrasene, commence at the 
base of the leaf on the under 
side with No. 216, take short 
stitches on the wrong side 
and long ones on the right; 
the stitches should be taken 
evenly over the edge, but 
rather unevenly towards the 
center. When the thread is 
carried to the point of the 
leaf, remove the needle with- 
out clipping the thread, then 
with No. 212a cover the upper 

or round side of the leaf in the same manner, work- 

ing from the point to the base. When this is done, 
draw the thread through the cloth to one side, so that 
it will not be in the way, and remove the needle. 

Now thread with No. 212, and commence at the 
base on the under side and fill in out to the point of 
the leaf, being careful not to cross any threads and 
to keep the stitches slanted in the direction of the 
veining. Use the same shade to fill into the light 
shade on the upper side, and when filled in on both 
sides the thread may be clipped. 

Now thread with No. 216, as left on the work, and 
finish the upper side; then with the upper thread, 
No. 2122, finish the lower side. To avoid mistakes 
in colors, recollect that No. 212 is medium, No. 212a 
lightest or high light, and No. 216 dark. The round 
or upper side of the leaf is the side the sun is sup- 


posed to fall directly on, and is commenced with the 
high light and finishes with the dark; the under side 
is that portion of the leaf supposed to be shaded from 
the sun, and commences with the dark shade and is 
finished at the midrib with the light, the medium 
being used between the two shades. 

While working, always keep the arrasene twisted. 
This is very important, and insures beautiful work. 
The stems are worked in outline stitch of the darkest 
shade, touched here and there by high lights. 

To embroider clematis flowers, cover the edge of 
all petals with No. 258, taking the stitches evenly over 
the edge but toward the center, covering about one- 
fifth of the petal. Blend into this Nos. 259 and 260 
in their order, shading darker toward the base of the 
petal. To blend perfectly, take the stitches unevenly 
and always start them toward the base of the petal. 
After all petals are finished, fill in the center with the 
plush stitch, using filling silk No. 222. The plush 
stitch is executed as follows: Fill the center with 
French knots; take a full strand of filling silk and 
draw over the knots. Now with a full strand of filling 
silk cover each knot separately by tacking between 
with a single thread of fillocelle. When well filled 
clip the full strand over each knot. 

Clematis, as above described, is the very finish de- 
signed for arrasene work. Those who have never 
seen this lovely flower executed in silk arrasene, have 
missed seeing something beautiful. A white plush 
banner decorated with clematis is very fine. Care 
should be taken, however, not to furnish the banner 
except in a simple manner, either with white or silver 
rod and pendants. 

—Naomi Hollani. 


Origina! in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE SUM OF LIFE 


Nothing to do but work, 
Nothing to eat but food, 
Nothing to wear but clothes, 
To keep one from going nude. 


Nothing to breathe but air, 
Quick as a flash ‘tis gone, 

Nowhere to fall but off, 
Nowhere to stand but on. 


Nothing to comb but hair, 
Nowhere to sleep but in bed, 

Nothing to weep but tears, 
Nothing to bury but dead. 


Nothing to sing but songs, 
Ah well! alas! alack! 

Nowhere to go but out, 
Nowhere to come but back. 


Nothing to see but sights, 
Nothing to quench but thirst, 
Nothing to have but what we’ve got, 
Thus through life we are cursed. 


Nothing to strike but a gait, 
Everything moves that goes, 
Nothing at all but common sense 

Can ever withstand these woes. 


—Ben Kine. 
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Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


JEWEL DON'TS. 
What to Do and Not to Do in Wearing Brilliants, as Told 
by an Expert. 

NDER the significant title above quoted, 
Edmund Russell has prepared and the 
Bramerton Publishing Company of 135 
Greenwich street, New York, have pub- 
lished a unique paper-covered volume of 

ro1 pages. The several right-hand pages are occu- 
pied with several hundred “don’ts ” in regard to the 
wearing of jewels, while the opposite pages are de- 
voted to all manner of interesting bits regarding 
jewels, precious stones, brilliants and ornaments, 
arranged in a haphazard way giving a peculiar scrap- 
book effect. As the miscellaneous items and the 
opposing “don’ts” pertain to the same classes of 
p-ecious stones, the unity of interest is preserved. 
The price of the book is fifty cents, for which it will 
be sent by mail. As an illustration of the wealth 
of precept found in its pages, a few paragraphs are 
quoted : 


Don’t wear jewels as if you were going to be sold 
at auction. 


Don’t wear them with an expression on the face as 
if you Aad been sold. 


Don’t rate them by their value, but by their beauty, 
and above all their effect on your beauty. 


Don’t wear an ugly jewel because it was a gift. 
People will not know why you are decorated with a 
monstrosity, and you will dull your good taste in get- 
ting accustomed to a bad thing. 


Don’t let children and young girls wear ornaments 
—they will become a vanity if worn before they be- 
come an art. 


Don’t be ashamed of personal delight in splendor ; 
but let that personal delight become a personal art, 
so that in five years your jewels will bespeak a higher 
nature. 


Don’t put much faith in that old homily about 
“beauty unadorned.” It referred to such a high 
class of beauty that it may be considered obsolete as 
a rule. 


Don’t put all your money into one expensive stone. 
It becomes only a spot with little decorative value. 

Don’t wear cheap imitations of reigning fashions, 
but— 

Don’t despise an ornament because it is not “real” 
gold—it may be real beauty. 

Don't wear flashing gems if you are a poor conver- 
sationalist. 

Don’t wear flashing gems if your husband has a 
worn-out, hunted look. 

Don’t wear diamonds without considering if you 
have enough brilliancy to sustain their brilliancy. 

Don’t think of the diamond only as a white stone 
—it is found in black, blue, orange, red, green, 


brown, pink and yellow, and of surpassing beauty. 
The blue the rarest, the pink the most beautiful. 

Don’t wear a jewel without thinking of what the 
wearing expresses—large single stones are always 
vulgar, indicating a mind that is satisfied merely with 
the value of the stone. 

Don’t wear diamonds with red satin. 

Don’t wear diamonds with artificial flowers. 

Don’t wear diamonds with cloth dresses—they 
need to shine on lustrous fabrics. 

Don’t think so much of your diamonds that you 
forget to take a bath before wearing them. 

Don’t wear pearls with a bad complexion. 

Don’t wear any other jewels than gray pearls with 
gray hair if you can afford them. They express 
quiet elegance and perfect poise of being. 

Don’t speak of your garnet as a ruby. 


Don’t combine emeralds with rubies. They have 
the tawdry effect of all arrangements based on com- 
plimentary colors. The old stupidity that has such 
a hold on people, that two things entirely different 
must harmonize. 

Don’t buy sapphires for evening wear; they are a 
daytime stone, turning almost black in artificial light. 

Don’t wear sapphires in any combination with 
rubies. 

Don’t set the turquoise with diamonds—their flash 
injures the calm blue radiance and makes its polish 
seem common. 


Don’t be superstitious about opals. We do not 
know enough of occult forces to have any certain 
knowledge as to what is lucky or unlucky, and they 
are almost universally becoming. 


Don’t confine yourself to one kind of opal. There 
are black opals, brown opals, gray opals, green opals, 
red opals, orange opals, pink opals, blue opals and 
white opals. 

Don’t wear coral or turquoise with white muslin if 
over sixty. 


Don’t despise the garnet. It is wonderful worn en 
masse on brocade of the same tone. Its live-coal 
gleam should never be killed by association with 
light or bright colors. 

Don’t wear coral without much of the same color 
in the costume. 

Don’t wear pale amber except with flaxen hair, 
then choose the milky variety. A dark sherry red 
antique amber is becoming to brunettes. 

Don’t wear cameos as pictures, but as jewels. 
Keep the picture ones for your cabinet. 

Don’t wear a piece of metal that has not been 
made a work of art. 

Don’t wear the common Florentine mosaics: they 
are artificial flowers in stone. 

Don’t wear any ornament at the belt if short or 
stout. 
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Original! in Goop 
A COOKING CLUB, 
As Formed by Advanced Women in Kansas. 

NE of the chief objections 
which have been urged 
against collegiate educa- 
tion and the ballot for 
women has been that the 
study of Greek and go- 
ing to the polls would be 
detrimental to the home. 
A woman who knew poli- 
tics would never cook. 
Wouldn’t she though! 

Listen to this from Kansas, where women have been 
head and heels in politics for some years past. 
They’ve turned their attention to raising the standard 
of cooking. And this is only one of the straws 
which show the set of the wind. 

Out in Kansas they’ve organized a dining-room 
club, whose object according to the preamble of its 
constitution is “to promote good cookery, master 
the details of housekeeping and remove the preju- 
dice which, among American-born girls, exists against 
service in the kitchen and the home.” Nothing 
small about the ambition of that club at any rate. 

However, the club is a close corporation, and ad- 
mission is considered something of an honor. The 
young woman who is fired with a desire to join the 
club must prepare a dinner for at least six persons. 
Every article of food appearing on the table must be 
prepared and served by the candidate. No assist- 
ance or prompting will be tolerated. The arrange- 
ment of the table, the disposition of the courses, in 
fact, every detail of the dinner must be the work of 
the young woman who aspires to membership. This 
is not the severest test, however. On the day ap- 
pointed, six members of the club, with properly 
whetted appetites, appear as a committee and con- 
sume the viands. After having done justice to the 
dinner, without making any comments as to the cook- 
ing, they leave the candidate on the anxious seat 
while they retire to discuss the good and bad points 
of the meal and report to the club. 

Upon their approval the candidate is notified to 
appear and be initiated a member of the Dining- 
Room Club. She must subscribe to the following 
constitution and agree to promote its principles to 
the best of her ability : 

ARTICLE I.—The young woman whois ashamed to work 
in the kitchen has not earned the right to play in the parlor. 

ARTICLE II.—The Queen of Denmark has very often 
prepared her own breakfast. We believe a few more 
American queens in American households would help 
solve the “hired girl” problem. 

ARTICLE III.—Plain food cooked and served according 
to simple rules of health is better than fancy dishes with 
foreign names and doctors’ bills attached. 

ARTICLE I1V.—We do not believe woman should be a 
slave in the kitchen, but we do believe she should consider 
housework honorable. 


ARTICLE V.—We believe we can elevate the standard 
of service in the home by insisting that a!l house servants 
be recognized as other wage earners, as clerks, stenog- 
raphers or factory hands. 

That ought to satisfy the most pessimistic observer 
of the progress of woman and the recognition of her 
rights before the law of the land, that instead of de- 
caying, the art of housewifery and cooking, under 
the influence of wider knowledge, will become more 
scientific, something more than an art in name only. 
It ought to reconcile the “male” to his expulsion 
from the constitution and the loss of a few of his 
exclusive rights. 

—Fatricia Moore. 


Original in Goop HovUSEKEEPING. 


HAIR MATTRESSES. 

HAIR mattress may be satisfactorily reno- 

vated at home by the following method: 

Select a mild, sunny day, so that the work 

may be conducted out of doors, and the 

hair dried in the sun if possible. Have 

ready two or three washtubs filled with warm (pref- 
erably) or cold water. Carefully remove the hair 
from the ticking, so as not to stir up the dust 
which it contains. Put it, a small quantity at a time, 
in the first tub of water, sousing it up and down, 
then remove to the other tubs, rinsing it thoroughly. 
Proceed in this manner until all the hair has been 
washed. Lay it upon a sheet, cover with another 
sheet, pin them together, and either spread on the 
grass or hang it upon a clothesline todry. In the 
meantime either wash the old ticking or make a new 
one, using the old asa pattern. The ticking should 
be left open on three sides of the top. When the 
hair is thoroughly dry and the tick in readiness, lay 
the latter on a bedstead from which all accessories 
but the slats have been removed. Spread the hair 
evenly on it, pressing it down firmly all over. This 
is not an easy task, as it will appear next to impos- 
sible to get all the hair in. However, care and pa- 
tience will accomplish it. Now lay the top, or upper 
portion of the tick, which is already sewed on one 
side to the sides and under portion, over the hair and 
baste strongly the edges all around without removing 
the mattress from the bed. The next feature of the 
operation is best done by two persons, one, prefer- 
ably, a small child who will get under the bed. Take 
a long mattress needle and strong twine, tack through 
the mattress between the openings of the slats and 
instruct the party under the bed to push the needle 
back again, catching at the same time small bits of 
ticking folded up, or wads of raw cotton, securely on 
the under side before returning the needle. Now tie 
the twine tightly and fasten with another little wad 
on the upper side. Proceed in this manner until the 
whole mattress has been tacked. When this is done. 
with a bent mattress needle, tack the sides of the 
mattress in two rows by running the needle in and out 
along the sides at intervals of four inches. Now re- 
move it from the bed and bind all the edges with mat- 
tress binding tape which comes for the purpose. This 
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is a successful and practical way of cleansing and mak- 
ing over mattresses, and in many respects excels the 
renovation done in factories. In the country, where 
such establishments are not near at hand, and the 
expense of transportation heavy, the above method 
is a boon to economical and thrifty housekeepers. 

—E. H. B. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
GENTLEMEN. 
Some Things Which They Should or Should Not Do. 
DELICATE volume, so typographically and 
mechanically perfect as to make its pos- 
session a luxury, and bearing the above 
title, was sent out some time since from 
the De Vinne Press, New York city. 
There is no clewto the identity of its author, and 
the only responsibility for its appearance seems to 
rest with the Simplex Munditiis Publishing Com- 
pany (whoever they may be), by whom it is copy- 
righted. They do not claim to be its publishers. But 
notwithstanding this deficiency in its paternity, the 
charming book, with its white cover, finished in red 
and gilt, holds between the title page and “ Finis” a 
great many sensible suggestions, with much good 
counsel and advice, for all who wish to appear and 
to be, as designated by its title, Gentlemen. A few 
samples of the many good things therein embraced, 
Goop HovusEKEEPING has taken the liberty to ex- 
tract, and here presents for the benefit of its many 
readers : 


Never add to your comfort by making your appear- 
ance displeasing to others. 

The hands should never be carried awkwardly, 
and especially must care be taken to keep them out 
of the pockets ; such habits mar the appearance of 
the gentleman. 


Calling should be confined entirely to the afternoon 
and evening; a few exceptions can be made in the 
case of very dear friends, when a call in the morning 
would not be out of the way. 


When in company do not by word or action make 
yourself obnoxious to those present. Your words 
should be well chosen and spoken at the proper time, 
and in good grammar; omit slang. If of a joking 
frame of mind, deliver your joke in a quiet way, and 
do not carry your ability too far; too much of a good 
thing is worse than none at all. A few good jokes, 
delivered with telling effect, will do more for your 
reputation in that line than a thousand poor ones 
improperly delivered. 


When in company, never offer to sing unless you 
are perfectly confident of your ability to satisfy the 
expectations of those present. 

Always pay attention if your companion is speak- 
ing: your mind should not be distracted by persons 
or objects passing ; there is nothing more unsatisfac- 
tory and disagreeable to a young lady than for her 
to realize that she is unheard and unheeded. 


In giving a lady soda water or other cooling drink, 


do not allow her to use her own kerchief, but insist 
upon her using one of your own ; a gentleman should 
always carry two. Also, in view of the fact that 
many pockets in dresses are difficult to discover im- 
mediately, the gentleman should thus be prepared 
for emergencies. 

Do not wear too many rings. A gentleman should 
never have on more than two, and those to be placed 
one on each hand. Always place them on the fingers 
next the little ones. 

The teeth should be kept clean, as odors 
from them sometimes give the impression of a dis- 
ordered stomach, and make conversation at close 
quarters exceedingly disagreeable. 


Chewing tobacco or other stuff manufactured for 
the same purpose should never be indulged in by a 
gentleman, no matter where he is. Spitting must 
not be practiced in the presence of ladies, and should 
be done away with entirely unless alone and out of 
sight of others. Clearing the throat should not be 
done in ladies’ company, and be careful not to allow 
indications of indigestion to rise noisily in the throat. 


Your grammar should be of the best, and your 
words selected with great care. Large words should 
be used very seldom, unless the topic of conversation 
calls for them. 

Never flatter a lady, for it is the poorest substitute 
for a sensible topic that was ever thought of in 
society. 

Extravagance is one of the greatest faults into 
which young and old persist in falling. 

A gentleman should always be perfectly polite with 
his social inferiors, no matter how he may be brought 
in contact with them, whether he meets them in com- 
pany with his equals or inferiors, or if alone. 

When accepting an invitation, it is best to adhere 
strictly to your acceptance of the kindness and ex- 
press such in sincere terms. Do not be too effusive, 
but to the point, for an acceptance is not a letter and 
should therefore be short and formal. 


If a regret, the rule may be reversed, as, not in- 
tending to visit, you are justified in substituting a 
letter, whereas acceptances are followed by the visit, 
and a lengthy epistle would be unnecessary. 

A gentleman should never wear a dressing gown 
or slippers outside of his room, when visiting or 
otherwise. He should never enter the dining room 
till the host or hostess or both have preceded him. 

Do not suggest any occupation for the consumption 
of time, without first being asked for your advice or 
opinion ; for very often the host or hostess is led into 
doing that which but for the fact of your request, 
and your being a visitor, they would never have 
thought of or desired to do. 

Have everything you wear made to order, when 
possible. 

Underclothing should be changed at least twice a 
day. Silk is worn always with evening dress. 
Indulge in baths as frequently as possible. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ARTISTIC TABLE COVERS, 

In Appropriate Material and Designs. 
ANDSOME covers for small tables 
may be made from silk-faced 
terry; this is woven in a sort of 
basket pattern, and is suit- 
able for various decora- 
tions. Those with the 
threads run in in the popu- 
lar darning stitch are very 
rapidly wrought, and are 
effective when done. A 
table cover in cream-col- 
ored terry has a pattern 
run in with brown Asi- 
atic medizval silk, which 
very handsome. The 

edge of the cover is fin. 
ished with a border of crocheted rings, covered with 
Asiatic whipcord twist in brown silk, the same shade 
as that used for the run-in work. The rings may be 
arranged in a variety of patterns, those in points being 
easily made and pretty. 

Another table cover of the same material is of old 
rose in a medium shade. This hasa scroll work dec- 
oration wrought with Asiatic Boston art silk, or rope 
silk; this is done with a shade of silk darker than the 
cover itself, and is bold in design and very handsome 
in effect. A crochet border is made from Asiatic 
whipcord twist, which is a crochet silk of close twist 
and firm texture. The border is made in a wheel 
pattern which is beautiful. The wheels are crocheted 
separately and joined either with the needle or cro- 
chet hook. A simple heading is made at the top, 
after the wheels are joined. This is sewed to the 
edge of the cover, and a row of feather stitching in 
Boston art silk is placed directly above it. A central 
design may also be used for the cover if desired, but 
generally something occupies the center of a small 
table, and so the wrought work would not be visible 
except when the central ornament was removed. The 
most showy work is done upon the corners, or as a 
border. Lizards and similar figures are wrought with 
Asiatic medizval silk, and further decorated with so- 
called jewels, which are made for fancywork pur- 
poses. ; 

A scroll design is very handsome wrought with 
iridescent beads upon a lovely smooth-surfaced art 
satin of a deepcream color. After the pattern is fol- 
lowed by beads, little angular lines are wrought out 
therefrom with Asiatic twisted embroidery silk. The 
color of the silk used may suit the taste. The edge 
of this cover should have a deep hem, which meets 
the lining of white India silk. 

A most beautiful table cover, which is designed for 
a bridal gift, and which will figure in a white and gold 
room, is made from sheeny white satin sheeting. 
This is lined with a very good quality of white India 
silk, and is decorated with lizards in each corner. 
These are outlined with iridescent beads, and the 
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spinal column is followed by a single strand of Asiatic 
twisted embroidery silk in gold color. Colored jewels 
stud the body of the lizard in various parts. The 
eyes are green, while crystal, gold, amber and blue 
jewels are used on the body. The feet are outlined 
with Asiatic twisted embroidery silk in gold color. 
The edge of this cover is finished with a simple row 
of feather stitching, wrought with white Boston art 
silk placed at the top of the hem, 

More common table covers, and those very artistic, 
are made from denims, duck, and other cloths. A 
denim cover in red is elaborately embroidered with 
a conventional design, the main part of which is out- 
lined with black Asiatic rope silk. Some of the con- 
ventionalized leaves are filled in with fancy stitches 
in black Roman floss, touched up with gold-colored 
Asiatic twisted embroidery silk, the whole being a 
combination of red, gold and black in a most strik- 
ingly handsome design. The work is simple and 
rapidly done, and the effect is charming. 

—Rose Seelye-Miller. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“IS MARRIAGE A FAILURE.” 

HOSE young ladies, if any such are among the 
T readers of Goop HousEKEEPING, who shrink 
from the name of “old maid,” and yet con- 
sider the married relation full of rocks and shoals 
on which matrimonial happiness may be wrecked, 
may well consider the frank confession of one of their 
number who allowed this fear to commit her to a life 
of singleness. She says: “When I was at a mar- 
riageable time of life, I heard so much about un- 
happy couples that I was atraid to become a wife. 
But I have looked around in later times and have 
changed my mind on the subject. Last year, I took 
up a list of twenty wives of my acquaintance, whom 
I had known before their wedlock, and to whom I 
spoke about their experiences in life. I found that 
fifteen of the twenty were happily married, that four 
of them got along tolerably well with their husbands, 
and that only one of them bewailed her matrimonial 
lot. The fifteen happy wives are amiable women, 
fond of their children, and helpful to their husbands. 
About the unhappy one of them, I can only say that 
she is a grumbler, married to a growler, and would 
be unhappy anyhow, and as to the other four, the 
fault is not all on one side. I suspect that the twenty 
married women I have spoken of are fair specimens 
of wives in general, most of whom find by experi- 
ence that it is marriage that makes life worth living. 
As I myself am the soul of amiability, I believe that 
I would have made a happy marriage if I had not 
been frightened by the stories that I heard twenty 
years ago.” 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PICKED UP IN PASSING. 
Every couple is not a pair. 
Courtesy on one side can never last long. 
Do not close a letter without reading it, nor drink water 
without seeing it—Spanish. 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.’’— Tennyson. 


Original in Goop HouskKEEPING. 
A WAIF OF LIFE. 
There came to our home one autumn morn, 
A ray of new life and new light, 
New hopes and new fears, new joys and new years, 
Now faded and vanished from sight. 
*Twas a chubby and bright-eyed baby boy— 
How happy our hearts were made ; 
Five years he was with us, in earthly robes, 
Now in heavenly vestures arrayed. 
He left us before the rough pathway of life, 
His tender feet ever had trod, 
And he walks now, we trust, the streets of a city, 
Whose builder and maker is God. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
WHAT A BABY CAN DO. 

“ Mothers will be interested in the following list of 
things a baby can do,” says the author of ** How to be 
Happy, though Married,” in his new book, “ The Five 
Talents of Woman,” just published by the Scribners. 
“Doubtless every mother could add many items toit: 
‘A baby can beat any alarm clock ever invented wak- 
ing a family up in the morning. 

“*Give it a chance, and it can smash more dishes 
than the most industrious servant girl in the country. 

“*Tt can fall down oftener and with less provoca- 
tion than the most expert tumbler in the circus ring. 

“*TItcan make more genuine fuss over a simple 
brass pin than its mother would over a broken back. 

“*Tt can choke itself black in the face with greater 
ease than the most accomplished wretch that ever was 
executed. 

“*Tt can keep a family in a constant turmoil from 
morning till night and night till morning without once 
varying its tune. 

“*Tt can be relied upon to sleep peacefully all day 
when its father is away at business and cry persist- 
ently at night when he is particularly sleepy. 

“*Tt may be the naughtiest, dirtiest, ugliest, most 
fretful baby in the world, but you can never make its 
mother believe it, and you had better not try. 

“*Tt can be a charming and model infant when no 
one is around, but when visitors are present it can 
exhibit more bad temper than both of its parents to- 
gether. 


“*Tt can brighten up a house better than all the 
furniture ever made; make sweeter music than the 
finest orchestra organized; fill a larger place in its 
parents’ breasts than they knew they had, and when 
it goes away it can cause a greater vacancy and leave 
a greater blank than all the rest of the world put 
together.’” 

2.2 
THE SPELLING MATCH. 
Ten little children, standing in a line, 
“ F-u-l-y, fully,” then there were nine. 
Nine puzzled faces, fearful of their fate, 
“C.i-1-1-y, silly,” then there were eight. 
Eight pairs of blue eyes, bright as stars of heaven, 
“ B-u-s-s-y, busy,” then there were seven. 
Seven grave heads, shaking in an awful fix, 
“T.a-i-d-y, lady,” then there were six. 
Six eager darlings, determined each to strive, 
“ D-u-t-i-e,” duty,” then there were five. 
Five hearts so anxious, beating more and more, 
“*S-c-o-l-l-a-r, scholar,” then there were four. 


Four mouths like rosebuds on a red rose tree, 
“ M-e-r-y, merry,” then there were but three. 


Three pairs of pink ears, listening keen and true, 
“O-n-l-e-y, only,” then there were two. 


Two sturdy laddies, ready both to run, 
“ T-u-r-k-y, turkey,” then there was one. 
One head of yellow hair, bright in the sun, 
“H-e-r-o, hero.” the spelling match was won. 
— New Orleans Picayune. 
+ 
SHIELD THE DULL CHILDREN. 

There is usually one of a family of children who is 
slower to learn than the others, just as some develop 
physically less rapidly than others ; and it is for those 
slow ones that I plead. These children are often al- 
lowed, by the negligence or ill judgment of parents 
to be made the butt of jests on the part of other mem- 
bers of the family. This is wrong. Many times 
these slower children are sensitive to remarks on the 
subject, and are not only made miserable and unhappy 
by it, but their mental development and growth are 
retarded by the discouragement, and a fear of asking 
questions that follows. Lives are embittered by the 
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cruel jests of brothers and sisters far oftener than 
careless people imagine, and what is a natural pecu- 
liarity of a certain child’s constitution, is spoken of 
as if it were a fault or crime to be ashamed of or hid- 
den. The seeming dull boy of a family is often the 
one who makes the family name illustrious.—North- 
western Builder. 
++ + + 
LITTLE NUT PEOPLE. 

Old Mistress Chestnut once lived in a burr 

Padded and lined with the softest of fur. 

Jack Frost split it wide with his keen silver knife, 

And tumbled her out at the risk of her life. 

Here is Don Almond, a grandee from Spain, 

Some raisins from Malaga came in his train. 

He has a twin brother a shade or two leaner, 

When both come together we shout, “ Philopena !” 

This is Sir Walnut ; he’s English, you know, 

A friend of my Lady and Lord So-and-So. 

Whenever you ask old Sir Walnut to dinner, 

Be sure you have wine for the gouty old sinner. 

Little Miss Peanut from North Carolina, 

She’s not ’ristocratic, but no nut is finer. 

Sometimes she’s roasted and burnt to a cinder, 

In Georgia they call her Miss Goober, or Pinder. 

Little Miss Hazelnut in her best bonnet 

Is lovely enough to be put in a sonnet ; 

And young Mr. Filbert has journeyed from Kent, 

To ask her to marry him soon after Lent. 

This is old Hickory; look at him well, 

A general was named for him, so I’ve heard tell. 

Take care how you hit him. He sometimes hits back! 

This stolid old chap is a hard nut to crack. 

Old Mr. Butternut, just from Brazil, 

Is rugged and rough as the side of a hill ; 

But like many a countenance quite as ill-favored, 

He covers a kernel deliciously flavored. 

Here is a Southerner, graceful and slim, 

In flavor no nut is quite equal to him. 

Ha! Monsieur Pecan, you know what it means 

To be served with black coffee in French New Orleans. 

Dear little Chinquapin, modest and neat, 

{sn’t she cunning and isn’t she sweet ? 

Her skin is as smooth as a little boy’s chin, 

And the squirrels all chatter ot Miss Chinquapin. 


—Pearl Rivers. 
+ + + 


SCOLDING THE CHILDREN. 

Suppose you are the mother, andthe children dash 
into your presence with some experience of childish 
triumph to relate; now is your test. The children’s 
eyes are like diamonds as they tell their story, and 
all the eagerness of their sinless souls is shining 
through them, but from a large round hole ina new 
pair of stockings a little round knee stares at you—a 
dear, soiled, plump, pink baby knee it is, and you 
love the owner of it. Well, you know how it irritates 
you when you see the hole in the stocking. What do 
you do then? Do you still see the love and joy shin- 
ing in their eyes, or do you frown and scold and send 
the children away to be cleaned up, as though the 
soil on their faces and clothes were spots on their 
souls instead ?—Philadelphia Press. 


A NEW LEAF. 
He came to my desk with a quivering lip— 
The lesson was done— 
“ Dear teacher, I want a new leaf,” he said; 
“IT have spoiled this one.” 
In place of the leaf so stained and blotted 
I gave him a new one all unspotted, 
And into his sad eyes smiled— 
“Do better now, my child.” 


I went to the throne with a quivering soul— 
The old year was done— 
“ Dear Father, hast thou a new leaf for me ? 
I have spoiled this one.” 
He took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 
And gave me a new one all unspotted, 
And into my sad heart smiled— 
“ Do better now, my child.” 
—Episcopal Recorder. 


¢ 


DON’TS AND DO’S FOR THE BABY. 

Do, first and foremost of all things, remember that 
the baby has a right to be born of healthy parents, 
and that the father and mother who deliberately bring 
into the world a creature prenatally mortgaged to 
disease are guilty of nothing short of a cruel and un- 
pardonable sin. 

Do give this wee dependent the care of a thought- 
ful, unselfish, intelligent mother, never forgetting his 
helplessness and your responsibility for his health 
and comfort. 

Do not imagine that your time is more urgently 
needed for other things than baby tending, and that 
your duty is done when a good nurse is provided. 
You may pay your social calls, take your trips, attend 
your meetings, your lectures, your plays, and do your 
embroidering, your painting, and such things—all 
these things you may do now, or you may put them 
all off for years and they will not spoil for the wait- 
ing. It is not sowith the baby. Never again will he 
need the tender mother-love, the watchful care that 
he needs now. Put him off now, and when he grows 
up, verily, he will not come back to you. You will 
not be all in all to your boy unless you begin by being 
so to the baby. It is sweeter to hear a baby voice 
say “ My Mamma,” than to see your name dozens of 
times printed in fashion and literary papers. 

Don't, if you love your baby, don’t take him to lec- 
tures, to plays, to picnics, or even to hear the finest 
sermon that was ever preached. If you cannot pos- 
sibly stay at home with him yourself, leave him at 
home with some trustworthy person, even if you have 
to impose the charge on some kind aunt or sister. If 
your own pleasure must come first with you, it is 
better to inconvenience grown people than your help- 
less babe. There is nothing more obnoxious to the 
little one than any kind of a public entertainment. 
The lights, noise and strange faces make him nervous 
and frightened. His only pleasures in life are eating, 
sleeping and lying in his little nest of a crib, kicking 
and cooing and growing. Have you ever thought 
what a cruelty it is to take him away from this, dress 
him up fussily, and take him to church, there to sit 
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through the long service in your lap—your stiff, prim, 
grosgrain lap? He looks around in solemn wonder 
at the sea of strange faces, and even mamma is 
strange with her perked-up bonnet and her frizzly 
bangs. No wonder outraged baby-nature gets the 
better of him at last, and he makes the welkin ring 
with hiscries. Babies are a nuisance in public places, 
and public places are a nuisance to babies. In the 
face of these potent facts is it not strange that some 
women persist in taking infants into society? 

Do keep your baby clean. 

Do give him pure air at all times. 

Do \et him have a few spoonfuls of water several 
times a day. 

Do not \et every one kiss him. 

Do not \et any one jostle and shake and tickle him. 

Do not keep him so warm that he cannot sleep. 
Babies, as a rule, are bundled up too much. 

Do not neglect him, and then, when he cries for 
some needed attention, say that he is a “cross, bad- 
tempered little nuisance.” A healthy baby seldom 
cries when his wants are properly filled, and a sickly 
one certainly has a perfect right to make life a bur- 
den to those who allowed it to become so. 

Do act as if you expected your child to grow up a 
healthy being, every way, look hopefully into the fu- 
ture, and therefore 
Do not worry needlessly.—Babyhood. 


MAMMA’S HELP. 
“Yes, Bridget has gone to the city, 
And papa is sick as you see, 
And mamma has no one to help her 
But two-year-old Laurence and me. 


“ You'd like to know what I am good for, 
*Cept to make work and tumble things down? 
I guess there ain’t no little girlies 
At your house at home, Dr. Brown. 


“T’ve brushed all the crumbs from the table, 
And dusted the sofa and chairs, 
I’ve polished the hearthstone and fender, 
And swept off the area stairs. 


“I've wiped all the silver and china, 
And just dropped one piece on the floor; 
Yes, doctor, it broke in the middle, 
But I ’spect it was cracked before. 


“ And the steps that I saved precious mamma! 
You'd be s’prised, Dr. Brown, if you knew; 
She says if it wasn’t for Bessie 
She couldn’t exist the day through ! 


“It’s ‘ Bessie, bring papa some water!’ 
And, ‘ Bessie, dear, run to the door!’ 
And, ‘ Bessie, love, pick up the playthings 
The baby has dropped on the floor!’ 


“Yes, doctor, I’m ’siderably tired, 
I’ve been on my feet all the day ; 
Good-bye ; well, perhaps I will help you 
When your old Brieget ‘ goes off to stay!’” 
—Good Cheer 


WHEN JIMMY COMES FROM SCHOOL. 
When Jimmy comes from school at four, 

J-e-r-u-s-a-l-e-m! how things begin 

To whirl and buzz and bang and spin 
And brighten up from roof to floor! 

The dog that all day long has lain 
Upon the back porch wags his tail 

And leaps and barks and begs again 
The last scrap in the dinner pail, 

When J'mmy comes from school. 


The cupboard latches clink a tune, 
And mother from her knitting stirs 
To tell that hungry boy of hers 
That supper will be ready soon, 
And then a slab of pie he takes, 
A cooky and a quince or two, 
And for the breezy barnyard breaks, 
Where everything cries, “ How d’y do?” 
When Jimmy comes from school. 


The rooster on the garden fence 
Stirs up and down and crows and crows 
As if he knows, or thinks he knows, 
He, too, is of some consequence. 
The guineas join the chorus, too, 
And just beside the window sill 
The red bird, swinging out of view, 
On his high perch begins to trill, 
When Jimmy comes from school. 


When Jimmy comes from school, take care! 
Our hearts begin to throb and quake 
With life and joy, and every ache 
Is gone before we are aware. 
The earth takes on a richer hue, 
A softer light falls on the flowers, 
And overhead a brighter blue 
Seems bent above this world of ours, 
When Jimmy comes from school. 
—James Newton Matthew. 


© 


DON'T SNUB THE BOYS. 

Don’t snub a boy because he wears shabby clothes. 
When Edison, the inventor, first entered Boston he 
wore a pair of yellow linen breeches in the depth of 
winter. 


Don’t snub a boy because of the ignorance of his 
parents. Shakespeare, the world’s poet, was the son 
of a man who was unable to write his own name. 


Don’t snub a boy because his home is plain and un- 
pretending. Abraham Lincoln’s early home was a 
log cabin. 

Don’t snub a boy because he chooses an humble 
trade. The author of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” was 
a tinker. 

Don’t snub a boy because of dullness in his lessons. 
Hogarth, the celebrated painter and engraver, was a 
stupid boy at his books. 

Don’t snub a boy because he stutters. Demos- 
thenes, the great orator of Greece, overcame a harsh 
and stammering voice. 


Don’t snub him for any reason. Not only because 
he may some day outstrip you in the race of life, but 
because it is neither kind, nor right nor Christian. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, ‘‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good In Everything.” 


THE OLD CHURCH BELL. 


High up o’er the heads of the people 
That pass like vague ships on the street, 
It hangs in its home in the steeple, 
That throbs with the wind’s rhythmic beat; 
What heeds it the world or its noises ? 
What recks it of traffic’s loud din? 
Of tears, or the clamor of voices 
That speak of the light hearts within? 


Enough that its duty is ringing 
In every condition of weather, 
Enough that its mission is bringing 
The spiritual household together ; 
Enough that it strikes for the hours 
That speed in a ne’er ending chain, 
And chimes over nuptial flowers, 
And tolls for the funeral train. 


Enough that it speaks to the mothers 

In clear, unmistakable tones, 
And fathers and sisters and brothers, 

From all the earth’s populous zones ; 
Enough that it brings to the altar 

The ones who have strayed from the truth, 
As well as the weak ones who falter 

*Mid trials unknown in their youth. 


So there, while the pale stars are marching, 
And rivers roll on to the sea, 
And heaven's blue vault is o’erarching, 
The bell in its belfry will be; 
And then, when its mission is ended, 
And turned is the last burial sod, 
Its echoes full-toned will be blended 
With trumpets that call us to God. 
—Alfred E. Hostelley. 


+ + + 


SERVING ONE ANOTHER. 

Men are bound together in great industrial and 
commercial relationships ; and as civilization goes on, 
and life grows richer and larger, they are more and 
more bound together. Independence is the condition 
of the savage state; interdependence is the condition 
of the civilized state. And so there grows up the 
great industrial and commercial organization. One 
man drops the seed in the furrow, another man grinds 
it into flour, the third man carries it across the conti- 
_ nent, the fourth man sells it in the market, the fifth 
mixes it and bakes it into bread, and the sixth fur- 


nishes the currency by means of which all this intri- 
cate and complicated transaction is carried on. Abo!- 
ish this machinery, disarrange it, what happens? 
Just what is happening to-day in America. Trade is 
represented in certain quarters asa horrible, remorse- 
less competition—men struggling each to get the 
most he can out of the common heap. Now, I do 
not deny that there is a great deal of barbarism left 
in Christian communities. But this is not the true 
commercial spirit ; it is the uncommercial spirit ; it is 
the spirit of Turkey; it is not the spirit of civiliza- 
tion, it is the spirit of barbarism. What there is of it 
in America isa relic of barbarism that Christianity 
has not yet gotten out of the community. The func- 
tion of commerce and trade, of the farmer and the 
miller and the railroad and the baker and the banker 
and the broker—the function of all these various men 
linked together in this intricate system is, by combi- 
nation and cooperation, to help one another in the 
material life, that the spiritual life may be helped and 
promoted. Five thousand men, besides women and 
children, were hungry, after listening all day to 
Christ’s preaching; and the question came, What 
should be done with them? There were only five 
loaves and twosmall fishes. It would have been easy 
for that boy, who had a monopoly of the provisions, 
to make something out of his “corner.” But that 
was not Christ’s method; He organized, but He or- 
ganized for the purpose of distribution ; and the prob- 
lem before Him was, How shall these men and women 
be provided with food, that they may be prepared for 
to-morrow’s spiritual ministry? That organization of 
the twelve disciples to take that little and so carry it 
that it should feed many was Christ’s parable of civi- 
lization, the Christian figure of the industrial, the 
social, the economic organization of society. The 
problem of the merchant is to feed the most, not the 
least; the problem of the railroad is to distribute 
most widely, not most narrowly. And the more so- 
ciety is civilized and the larger the civilization, the 
more generous, the more liberal, the more equitable 
that distribution becomes. So it is true that you can 
almost measure the progress of Christianity by the 
progress with which, not the accumulation, but the 
diffusion and distribution, of wealth have taken place. 
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Atthe heart of our great commercial and industrial 
system is a faith and a hope and, above all, a love. 
It is God’s way of enabling us better to serve one an- 
other.—Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


BUILDING FOR OTHERS. 

What if I build for others, 

And the walls of the building stand 
Long after I am forgotten 

By the dwellers in the land, 
Long after the buildings have crumbled 

That were founded upon the sand ? 


What if I build for others, 
And the building shelters me not, 

And within the home I have builded 
I shall have no part or lot, 

And the dwellers who have their homes there 
Through all time shall know me not ? 


Yet when the years shall have faded, 
And beneath the roof tree’s shade, 

The children of generations 
In their childish days have played, 

And have passed from under the roof tree, 
And vanished into the shade, 


Some dweller beneath the roof tree, 
Thinking of when it was new, 

May say, as his thoughts turn backward, 
Keeping its age in view, 

“The builder who built this building 
Builded better than he knew.” 


And I, though I have passed onward, 
Hearing the Master’s call, 

May know, though it may not matter 
To me what the building befall, 

It is better to have builded for others 
Than not to have built at all. 


—The Sample Case 
+ + 


SELFISH GIVING. 

But God never intended to put the giving of any- 
body down on a money basis. Nor does he mean 
merely to fill up the purse of a man who gives, more 
end more, and load him down with material pros- 
perity more and more. He does do that often; but 
he does more sometimes by not doing that. He 
gives back “good measure, shaken down and pressed 
together and running over” along every line of giv- 
ing. If aman gives money, he has a certain kind of 
power; not, however, the highest kind. If he gives 
fidelity, honesty, integrity, purity, men accord it to 
him again in glorious measure. If he gives enter- 
prise, men trust more and more in him, as he gives. 
They say, “If anybody can make a success of life, 
he can.” If aman gives meanness, society accords 
it. If dishonesty, it is accorded. ‘“ Remember the 
character of your witness,” said a judge once to a jury 
on a property case; it was a sharp thrust and hurt. 

If a man gives love, good and abundant, love is 
heaped back upon him. I can point you to men that 
are loved by the fatherless and poor. If a man gives 
manhood, he is trusted like a man. If a man gives 
Christlikeness, he has the power of Christlikeness. 


We are in that sense bringing our goods to the mar- 
ket every day. Ah, yes, the world measures you. 
Moreover, God does not balance his books every 
night in such a way that we can see him do it, but he 
keeps accounts and will always fulfill his promise. 
In other words, God makes us receive, if we are true, 
in order to bless more and more the cause of the in- 
dividual, of the home, of the church. Selfishness. 
Selfishness is at the bottom of all suffering and cruelty, 
all wars and bloodshed. It fills our prisons. It fills 
our hospitals with poor suffering humanity. It 
makes misery and wretchedness.— Rev. Dr. Michael 


Burnham. 


THE BIBLE. 
As the storm when it passes but freshens the dawn, 
As the stars only shine when the twilight is gone, 
As the cloud turns to gold in the glance of the sun, 
And as sleep cometh sweet when our labor is done, 


So lifted the shadow of mourning and tears, 

The one bitter memory that saddened the years, 
When the Story Divine to the shepherds was told, 
And a new world arose from the dust of the old. 


O, story. undreamed by the sages of earth, 

Of a Man in his death and a God in His birth ! 
O, sweetest of music, divinest of themes 

Ever sung to the stars by the angel of dreams! 


When man found Another, a God, who could thril! 
With joy in his gladness and grief in his ill, 

Who could weep for his sorrows, and pour in his breast 
From vials of mercy, the balsam of rest ; 


Then his path became smooth and his pilgrimage sweet, 
His pleasure more pure and his peace more complete, 
When the blackness of wrath, upon Eden first shed, 

In the sunshine of faith and redemption had fled. 


And now the fair land of our birth and our love, 

Baptized in the blessing of peace from above, 

In glory and freedom and safety may rest, 

With the Book in her hand and the Cross on her breast 
—J. R. Parke. 


+ + 


LOVE THAT LASTS. 

Considering the way in which so many innumerable 
men and women ordinarily come together, couple by 
couple, for marriage—comparatively young and inex- 
perienced, having had little acquaintance before- 
hand, possessing dissimilar habits, tastes, and apti- 
tudes—to live together, under one roof, year in and 
year out, in an all-disclosing and all-testing intimacy 
of intercourse, it is wonderful, on the whole, that so 
many of them get along together as well as they do. 
Marriage is always “for better or worse” to both 
parties. To many, and perhaps to the most, it is 
“for better,” notwithstanding a good deal of friction. 
If they only learn to love each other, in a way of 
mutual understanding, respect and helpfulness, their 
marriage will be “for the best.” It is no wonder, 
says one, to see a young couple loving each other, 
but to see an old couple loving each other, is the 
best sight of all.—Rev. Dr. E. P. Parker. 
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oME! 


Gathored for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Seria! 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Dally and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a theught for all. 


The 
Home 
Library. 


THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY, whatever 
its advantages—and they are many—does 
not, and should not, replace or displace 
the family library. The latter may be 
very limited, and very unpretentious, yet it has a 
place in every well-regulated home which nothing 
else can fill. It is not all that is required, simply to 
have read a given book—or any number of books. 
If the book is worth reading at all, there are passages 
and scenes between its covers to which reference can 
properly be made, perhaps many times, and for that 
purpose the book should be at hand. The gospel of 
the home library is very tersely preached by a writer 
whose name is unknown, but whose sentences may 
well be repeated in this connection : “A dreary place 
is a bookless house, my young friends; see that in 
. founding a home for yourselves you do not neglect 
the household library. We rejoice in pretty furniture 
and artistic pictures; but we want to see a new book 
sandwiched between every two purchases ; and news- 
papers and magazines drifting around so thickly that 
the very order of the sitting room is imperiled. We 
never knew anything worse than intelligent sons and 
daughters grow out of such untidiness. To go to 
housekeeping without a family Bible and an un- 
abridged dictionary ought to be elected a criminal 
offense. Here lies the beginnmg of wisdom. Then 
we should add modern history to ancient, poetry to 
science, Scott, Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens and 
Holmes to theology. We should know the opinions 
of the best minds to-day upon all questions of social 
life, of philosophy, of agriculture. We have known 
famous business men, keen financiers, to grow out of 
bookless homes, but never the great-hearted and 
tender-souled. So, parents, remember this; glance 
over your libraries to see if there be not some va- 
cancy to fill up with the volume which will add to the 
cheer of the windy winter nights. Get for the boy a 
book of history or travels; for the girl a copy of 
Tennyson or Longfellow, or Browning—some sweet 
poet who sings along the quiet vales of life in notes 
we all can understand! Win them to read aloud 


around the evening lamp, and most unconsciously 
their young souls will be drawn out to follow after 
those who call, to follow, and sing, and be glad—for 
great is the power of influence.” 
+ 

A Lapy asked an astronomer if the moon was inhabited. 

““ Madam,” he replied, ‘I know of one moon in which 
there are always a man and woman.” 

“What is that?” 

honeymoon.” 


The Science A New York fashion paper takes 
of up the matter of ventilation of houses 
Ventilation. and apartments, reaching some deduc- 
tions which have not been generally 

understood, and over the acceptance of which there 
may still be question. But upon other points there 
will be general agreement, especially regarding “ the 
twin forces of heat and ventilation.” But here is what 
it has to say, in full: “ Science tells us that there isa 
needed respiration for the walls of our houses, and 
that, fortunately for us, whether conscious of it or 
not, the materials of which our modern houses are 
made admit the passage of air in a greater or less 
degree. Brick, stone, wood and mortar, solid as they 
look to us, are easily pierced by the volatile fluid 
which we call air. Such is the elasticity of air that, 
fortunately for us, a slight force only is needed to 
put and keep it in motion. The difference of 20° 
Fahrenheit in temperature between outdoor air and 
indoor air will cause the passage of about eight cubic 
feet of air each hour through every square yard of 
wall surface made of brick. A plastered wall also 
admits the free passage of air, and actually serves as 
an efficient filter by arresting the progress of dust or 
any of those particles—often injurious—with which 
the atmosphere is laden. Heat is the great motor 
for ventilation, whether natural or artificial, and the 
great problem in winter is to introduce a sufficient 
quantity of pure warmed air to make one’s room 
comfortable without attendant drafts that shall im- 
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peril the health of their occupants. Open fireplaces, 
whether the fuel consumed in them be wood or coal, 
are among the very best ventilators that we have, 
and yet the question of expense is bringing them 
more and more into disuse. But there is no need to 
be discouraged on that score, because the eyes of all 
practical people are becoming open to the importance 
of combining the twin forces of heat and ventilation 
in such a manner as shall tend, in the future, to pro- 
long life as well as render it more comfortable and 
enjoyable.” 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 

Go forth to the battle of life, my boy, 

Go while it is called to-day; 
For the years go out and the years come in, 
Regardless of those who may lose or win; 

Of those who may work or play. 


And troops march steadily on, my boy, 
To the army gone before; 
You may hear the sound of their falling feet 
Going down to the river where two worlds meet; 
They go, to return no more. 


There’s a place for you in the ranks, my boy. 
And duty, too, assigned, 

Step into the front with a cheerful face, 

Be quick or another may take your place, 
And you may be left behind. 


There is work to be done by the way, my boy, 
Than you never can tread again— 

Work for the loftiest, lowliest men— 

Work for the plow, plane, spindle and pen— 

Work for the hands and the brain. 


Temptations will wait by the way, my boy, 
Temptations without and within ; 

And spirits of evil, with robes as fair 

As those which the angels in heaven might wear, 
Will lure you to deadly sin. 


Then put on the armor of God, my boy, 

In the beautiful days of youth; 
Put on the helmet, and breastplate and shield, 
And the sword the feeblest hand may wield 

In the cause of right and truth. 


And go to the battle of life, my boy. 
With the peace of the Gospel shod, 
And before high heaven do the best you can 
For the great reward, and the good of man, 
For the kingdom and crown of God. 


Silk Making FROM TIME IMMEMORIAL the use of 
in silk in dress has been regarded as a 
Japan. badge of distinction; but it would 


seem quite possible that through de- 
velopments now progressing in Japan a great change 
may soon be witnessed in the silk market—that goods 
of that material will become very much less expen- 
sive, and consequently more generally available for 
use by persons of moderate means. A trade paper, 
presumably well acquainted with the facts, makes 
these statements regarding the outlook: “ There are 
a great many Americans engaged in the manufacture 
of silk in Japan. “It has become an American indus- 
try. There are American capitalists employing Jap- 


anese labor, and entire Japanese industries where 
goods are made for the American market exclusively. 
One factory costing $500,000 was built last year by 
American capitalists where Japanese women and 
girls are employed at from ten to twenty cents a day. 
Thus it is reasonable to suppose that these silks will 
not only show a greater variety of patterns and colors, 
especially adapted for the American market, but that 
they will be much cheaper also. This will resu!t in 
an increased consumption, and that again will be fol- 
lowed by increased facilities to meet the demand. 
It looks well for the silk trade. The Japanese gov- 
ernment is aroused to the possibilities of the growing 
silk trade and has offered facilities to immigrant 
capitalists and encourages natives in the cultivation 
of the silk. The climate is favorable and the labor 
is to be had wonderfully cheap; hence the silk-pro- 
ducing industry bids fair not only to be very pros- 
perous in Japan, but very beneficial to the United 
States. The people of one country will obtain a 
better grade of goods at a reduced price; the people 
of the other country will obtain employment at wages 
which, if ridiculously low according to our ideas, are 
higher than they can obtain in any other occupation. 
There will be another advantage in which both coun- 
tries will share, namely, in the machinery which the 
manufacturers of the United States will sell and the 
Japanese will use.” 


2.4 


Ir wAS the first time Johnny had ever heard a guinea 
hen. ‘ Oma,” he shouted, “ come and hear this chicken 
a-winding itself up.” 

++ + + 


Under SOME YEARS AGO, when the sewer gas 
the agitation was just beginning to be felt, a 
Carpet. noted architect in a New England city 
wrote a startling article on “The River 

of Death’—which death-dealing stream was de- 
clared to be none other than the sewer winding its 
way beneath the city’s streets. But there are equally 
conscientious writers who believe that germs of dis- 
ease and even of death may lie at a much less depth 
than the sewer level—in fact no further away from 
living human:ty than just beneath the carpet of the 
handsome parlor or the commodious sitting room. 
Says this writer: “ There are a great many house- 
keepers who think lightly of dust that is out of sight. 
Their carpets lie for years on the floor, their uphol- 
stered furniture stands about-on every side, where it 
has stood for years, veritable dust traps. So long as 
the carpets are carefully swept, and all dust brushed 
off the outside of the furniture, the housekeeper seems 
to consider that every requirement of neatness has 
been met. Few women reflect what these floating 
particles in the air, that so easily become lodged in 
every nook and cranny, mean. It has long ago been 
asserted by physicians that the earth in our great 
cities is filled with disease germs. An outbreak of 
malaria may follow the upheaval of any large quan- 
tity of earth in the more thickly-settled parts of any 
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large city. The floating dust of the city always con- 
tains germs which it is hazardous to introduce into 
the heated atmosphere of the dwelling house. Where 
dust is allowed to accumulate in any amount the 
danger is increased fourfold. Under the carpet lie 
the germs of disease with the dust. On some evil 
day, when the vital powers of one of the household 
are at a low point, he falls a victim to pneumonia, 
consumption, or some other disease from this source. 
These foul germs have been growing up in the house, 
receiving fresh accessions of power from the dust 
and nurtured by artificial warmth when all the dust 
outside is laid under the snow and the air has been 
purified by frost. Furniture that is upholstered with 
cushions that cannot be removed must be finally 
done away with, along with nailed-down carpets and 
and all the various devices that conceal dust. The 
hard-wood floor with the movable rug is an immense 
improvement over the carpet, but the upholstered 
lounge and chair is almost as successful a trap for 
dust and disease germs as was the carpet. 
+*~ + + + + 

Lapy (widow)—Do you know that my daughter has set 
her eyes upon you, Herr Muller? 

Gentleman (flattered)— Has she really ? 

Lady—Certainly ; only to-day she was saying: “ That’s 
the sort of gentleman I should like for my papa.”—Tag- 


liche Rundschau. 
+> + + + 


The Harvest ““WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH, 
of that shall he also reap,” says the 
Wastefulness. good book, and it is a lamentable 
fact that the improvidence and waste- 

fulness of one generation frequently demands pay- 

ment from those coming after and not directly 

responsible for the wrong. This is especially the 

case with food fishes in American waters, as was set 
forth in an impressive article recently published by 
the Popular Science Monthly. “Upon the Atlantic 
coast,” says the author, “the utmost effort of the 
Fish Commissioners, supported by ample state and 
national expenditure, seems powerless to effect a 
renewal of the abundance of old. No more sadden- 
ing exhibitions of man’s improvidence are afforded 
than by the noble rivers that have been depleted or 
exhausted of their finny treasures, and of such per- 
haps the most striking are those presented by the 
larger affluents of Chesapeake Bay, the Potomac and 
the Susquehanna. Sixty years ago, through the 
greater course of these long streams, both the shad 
and the alewife, or fresh-water herring, existed in 
almost incredible numbers. In the Potomac the two 
species would often ascend the river together, and it 
was not an uncommon draught to secure several 
hundred thousand herring and several thousand shad 
at a single haul. The fishermen, in drawing the 
seine on shore, would pile the herring knee-deep for 
twelve or fifteen feet landward, and then walk or 
wade through the mass, thrusting in their arms and 
picking out the shad. The herring so stacked would 
be sometimes sold for a mere trifle, sometimes be 


given away; often, although an edible fish, and per- 
haps superior in that respect to the common herring, 
would be carted off for manure; and sometimes, for 
lack of even that demand, would be allowed to float 
away upon therising tide. In 1832, 950,000 accurately 
counted, were taken out at one draught; the number 
of shad seined was often 4,000 and upward, and the 
selling price as low as $1.50 per hundred fish. Of 
such destructive fishing a constant decline in the 
annual catch was the inevitable result, and thus it 
happened that for some years prior to the war prac- 
tical exhaustion had been attained.” 


~++ + + 


FoR BILIOUS COLIC, try soda and ginger in hot water, 
which may be taken freely, and as often as necessary. 


~+ + + + 


The Now THAT THE APPLE SEASON is at 
Hygienic hand, many readers will feel an interest in 
Apple. _the enthusiastic declarations of Dr. Stot- 
zer Buetzer of Germany as to the medic- 
inal and hygienic properties of this fruit. He 
declares that an apple eaten immediately before 
bedtime will promote general health. Its dietical as 
well as alimentary substance is of the highest order. 
It contains more phosphoric acid in an easily digest- 
ible combination than any other vegetable product. 
It is (1) good brain food ; (2) excites the function of 
the liver; (3) promotes a sound and quiet sleep: (4) 
disinfects the mouth; (5) agglutinates the surplus 
acid of the stomach ; (6) paralyzes hemorrhoidal dis- 
turbances ; (7) helps the secretions of the kidneys and 
prevents calculous concretions; (8) obviates indiges- 
tion and (9) is a good preventive against diseases of 
the throat. 
++? + + 

Josnson—I save myself a great deal of annoyance and 
trouble by having a pair of suspenders for every pair of 
my trousers. 

Dobson—That’s quite an idea. But isn’t it a little ex- 
pensive? How many suspenders do you have to keep on 
hand, old man? 

Jobson—One pair. 

© 


Care THAT THERE IS A RIGHT and a 

of the wrong way of doing even so simple a 
Toothbrush. thing as caring for a toothbrush is 
stoutly affirmed by a well-informed 

woman writing on the subject, who expresses her 
unalterable conviction that “the care of the tooth 
brush is an important subject, of which, as a rule, but 
little is known. Tap the brush before using it,” she 
advises, “to see if you can jerk out any loose 
bristles. Tap the brush after using it to shake out 
the water and put it away fairly dry. Do not keep it 
closely shut up in a brush tray or dressing case 
bottle. Loose bristles may be found in a new brush 
in consequence of the wire having cut the bristles in 
haif while drawing them into the hole, the knot being 
too full. Bristles may project beyond the level of the 
brush, the knot being too slack. Clip them off. Do 
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not withdraw them, and thereby make the knot still 
looser. Bristles will perish if brushes are put away 
thoroughly wet and left to get dry. After a time 
even with the greatest care this will happen. Brushes 
will have an offensive smell if closely shut up when 
wet. They will also become discolored.” 


+? + 


A BOY OF SEVEN protested earnestly after his vacation 
against being sent back to school 

“What,” said his father, “don’t you want to go to 
school?” 

“Yes, but not to that school.” 

“And why not to that one?” 

“ Because they want to teach me a lot of things that | 
don’t know anything about.” 


To -““ THAT WHICH IS WELL begun is half 
Breakfast done,” says the old saw; and this applies 
Well. to the record of each day, as a day, as 


well as to important general undertak- 
ings. Nor is it too much to say that the day properly 
begins at the breakfast table. As somebody has very 
well remarked: It may be almost said, as goes break- 
fast so goes the day. The appearance of the break- 
fast table has power for good or ill over the appetite. 
It is not so much the kind of food placed before one 
as it is the way in which it is served that makes it in- 
viting or uninviting. So, too, it makes a vast deal of 
difference whether one sits down to breakfast in a 
thankful, pleasant frame of mind or in a moody and 
fault-finding spirit. Breakfast should be eaten amid 
smiles and cheery conversation. Bright looks and 
cheery words are most excellent appetizers and di- 
gesters, better tonics than any apothecary can recom- 
mend. Nor, if it can be helped, is one’s breakfast to 
be eaten hurriedly. It is much wiser to abridge the 
morning nap than to abridge the morning meal. The 
art of breakfasting rightly is one of the distinguishing 
marks of higher civilization. 


Mrs. CHAMPA STREET—Have you any canvas-backed 
ducks ? 
Butcher—Yes, ma’am. 


“Well, I wish you'd send me one. And I wish you'd 
have it taken out of its canvas, if you please.” 


Be NO THOUGHTFUL OBSERVER will deny 
Simple. that one of the needed “reforms” of our 
time lies in the direction of a simplifying 

of many of the social observances, especially among 
people of moderate means. Material for half a dozen 
elaborate “sermons” on this topic is comprised in 
the following sensible summary from one of the lead- 
ing New York dailies. It is well worth perusing, and 
thinking about: “Lavish entertaining is not always 
the most acceptable form of hospitality of one’s 
friends. Five o’clock tea gatherings open the way 
for a great deal of cozy intercourse unless the ar- 
tangements are on so extravagant a scale that one’s 


guests are awed into silence rather than made to feel 
that the time and place are conducive to congeniality. 
There is a certain ambitious hostess who turns her 
‘at homes’ into formal banquets. A fashionable ca- 
terer is engaged, given carte blanche, and the result? 
Well, madam’s friends come to her elegantly ap- 
pointed rooms, gabble over a few words of greeting, 
gobble up her choice salads, pastries and syllabubs 
and go home with envy in their hearts, a bad case of 
indigestion and no appetite for dinner. Very differ- 
ent are the come-and-go-as-you-please ‘at homes’ of 
a wise little matron. Her roomy tea table, with its 
dainty cover, its burnished samovar and fragile china, 
is of her own setting. The same deft fingers that so 
temptingly manipulated the teacups, the sugar cubes 
and the fat silver jug filled with rich, yellow cream 
arranged the wicker baskets full of sandwiches thinly 
cut and spread with ham, tongue or anchovy paste, 
crisp wafers or beaten biscuit. What a gay chatter 
there is in every corner of the room, and how reluc- 
tantly visitors leave the lamplit scene when outside 
duties demand their attention. Yes, this is the suc- 
cessful ‘at home,’ the very essence of simplicity, fla- 
vored with good cheer and gracious welcome.” Yet 
it is decidedly to be feared that the tendency is much 
stronger toward emulation of the “ ambitious host- 
ess” than the “ wise little matron.” 


+ ++ + + 


“ RABBI, WHO IS happier, the man who owns a million 
dollars or he who has seven daughters?” 

“The one who has many daughters.” 

“Why so?”’ 

“He who has a million dollars wishes for more—the 
man who has seven daughters does not.” 


Electricity THE ADAPTATION OF ELECTRICITY to 
in the uses of the home is going steadily 
the Home. on, and in some of the more pretentious 
modern residences the electrical equip- 
ment has already become something wonderful. The 
pushing of a buttonor the opening of a switch produces 
results which truly approach the supernatural in their 
character. Of course these more elaborate arrange- 
ments are as yet too expensive for the ordinary citi- 
zen; but it may be that they indicate a condition 
which future development may yet make practicable 
at moderate cost for a large class of people. Thus 
far, the offices of easy communication, light and heat 
are those to which practical adaptation has been 
made. The department of communication embraces 
not only electric call bells, telephone connection and 
the like, but it has of late been advanced to include 
an electric elevator. This, capable of conveying one 
or two people at a time, is a small, simple arrange- 
ment, taking very little power, and costing compara- 
tively nothing for running expense. All the “auto- 
matic’ attachments necessary to perfect safety are 
provided. 
But it is more especially in the supplanting of gas 
as a material for lighting and heating that the elec- 
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tric fluid is proving so great a friend of womankind. 
In the first place, it gives a more healthful atmosphere. 
To quote a recent writer: “If the gas stove was 
good, the electric stove is better. Nothing could be 
simpler in principle. It is merely an insulated wire 
merged in a plate, which by mere resistance to the 
flow of the electric energy gives off heat. Obviously, 
there could scarcely be a more convenient form of 
lighting and heating. If you wish warm water in 
your bath, just drop in the plate. If you want heat 
for your shaving mug, for your chafing dish, for your 
baby’s milk pitcher, just turn on the switch. The 
temperature can be delightfully regulated by the elec- 
tric stove, as there is no consumption of oxygen and 
the consequent giving off of carbonic acid gas. On 
this ground alone the electric stove must find its way 
into the ideal home. Not only does gas seriously 
complicate the problem of ventilation, especially in 
apartment and city houses, but besides poisons the 
atmosphere and overloads it with moisture. Gas is 
injurious to the human voice, and is held to predis- 
pose the throat to disagreeable and sometimes serious 
affections.” The “plate ’ which gives the heat of the 
electric stove is made of porcelain, by the way, and 
the fact that this material can be used in that way— 
that it is the best thing to use—opens a field of end- 
less possibilities, which the electrical science of the 
day will not belong in occupying. All of these things 
tend to make life less laborious, more enjoyable, and 
so more richly and abundantly worth the living. For 
that reason they are doubly welcome, and may the 
day of their general utilization be hastened! 
# 

AN EMERGENCY.—Mrs. Brand-New—I would like to 
get a first-class book on etiquette. 

Mr. Brand-New—Any particular point you want to 
clear up? 

Mrs. Brand-New—Yes; how to treat one’s inferiors. 
You know, dear, it’s only recently we have had inferiors. 
—Puck. 

+ + + + 
In Buying 
Canned 
Goods. 


IN THESE Days of universal canning— 
and they are not by any means men- 
tioned in a disparaging sense—there is 
more or less danger that imperfect goods 
may be purchased. Unfortunately, there are cheap, 
poor, unreliable articles put mto cans, as well as 
offered in other ways. An eminent physician, who 
has carefully studied the matter, lays down some 
rules for the guidance of housekeepers, based upon 
his investigations, which are well worth bearing in 
mind and observing in the selection of canned food 
material. His instructions are to “reject every arti- 
cle that does not show the line of rosin round the 
edge of the solder of the cap, the same as is seen on 
the seam on the side of the can. Reject every can 
that does not have the name of the manufacturer or 
firm upon it as well as the name of the company or 
town where manufactured. Standards have all this. 
When the wholesale dealer is ashamed to have his 
name on the goods, fight shy of him. Press up the 


bottom of the can. If decomposition is beginning, 
the tin will rattle the same as the bottom of the oiler 
of your sewing machine will do. If the goods are 
sound, it will be solid, and there will be no rattle in 
the tin. Reject every tin that shows any sign of rust 
around the cap on the inside of the head of the can. 
If housekeepers are educated on these points, then 
the muriate of zinc amalgam will become a thing of 
the past.” 

“YOU ARE THE only woman I ever loved, darling,” he 
whispered after she had accepted him. 

“Impossible,’’ said she, “I know better. You make 
love like an old hand; you cannot deceive me, George.”— 


Harper’s Bazar. 


Rainbow 
Fancies. 


WHO DOES NOT REMEMBER the popular 
saying, perhaps once half believed, in our 
own country, that “at the foot of the rain- 
bow will be found a pot of gold”? In every land 
some peculiar fancy attaches to the “ bow of prom- 
ise,” and could they all be collected in a com. 
pendium of rainbow lore, a very interesting article 
would be the result. “In many countries,” says a 
journal, referring to the matter, “the rainbow is 
spoken of as being a great bent pump or siphon tube, 
drawing water from the earth by mechanical means. 
In parts of Russia, in the Don country, and also in 
Moscow and vicinity, it is known by a name which is 
equivalent to ‘the bent water pipe.’ In nearly all 
Slavonic dialects it is known by terms signifying * the 
cloud siphon,’ and in Hungary it is ‘the pump,’ 
‘Noah's pump’ and ‘God’s pump.’ The Malayan 
natives call it by the same name that they do their 
banded water cobra (nechetata), only that they add 
‘boba’ (meaning double-headed), the equivalent in 
our language being ‘the double-headed snake.’ 
They tell you that the bow is a real thing of life, that 
it drinks with its two mouths, and that the water is 
transferred to the clouds through an opening in the 
upper side of the center of the great arch. In the 
province of Charkov, Russia, the rainbow is said to 
drain the wells, and to prevent this many are pro- 
vided with heavy, tight-fitting stone platforms. In the 
province of Saratov the bow is said to be under the 
control of three angels, one of whom pumps the 
water, the second “ feeds’’ the clouds and the third 
sends the rain. Many improbable and impossible 
things would happen if you could only get in reach of 
the ‘bow.’ The little Turk is told that if he would 
have a silver head with gold teeth and ruby eyes he 
has but to touch the orange stripe. In Greece they 
say that the person so unfortunate as to stumble over 
the end of the bow will have his or her sex imme- 
diately changed.” 


AN IRISH STREET-CAR CONDUCTOR Called out shrilly to 
the passengers standing in the aisle: “ Will thim in front 
plaze to move up, so thot thim behind can take the place 
of thim in front,‘an’ lave room for thim who are nayther 
in front nor behind?” 
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GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY. 

Growing old does not seem to have reference to 
the number of years, months and days of life, when 
we call to mind some hale and hearty people of 
ninety, and others broken and feeble at forty. We 
all know that a weak conditien of body makes one 
appear old, but the state of one’s mind has primarily 
more to do with preserving youth or hastening 
feebleness than anything else; therefore occupation 
of a profitable, congenial character seems the best 
antidote for feeling old. 

Do not imagine that overdressing will retain or 
bring back the beauty of youth; it only serves to cal] 
attention to defects, if any exist, and to make the 
wearer ridiculous. There is a beauty that belongs to 
every age, though we do not see it as often as we 
ought, as so few people grow old gracefully; but 
the beauty of a sweet and noble life cannot fail to 
be retlected in the face, and in many a woman such 
beauty outrivals that of her youth. 

Although the most biessed lot of woman is that of 
a happy wife and mother, there is no reason why a 
single woman should grow cross and crabbed and 
snarled and wrinkled; a single woman, if lovely and 
lovable in character, may always find something 
about which her affections may entwine, and as for 
using her surplus energy, there is plenty of work in 
the world for those qualified to do it. In these days, 
with the numerous avenues of work open to women, 
itis not necessary for a single woman to grow old as 
a drudge in her sister’s family, with a compensation 
of board and cast-off clothing, as was formerly the 
case. She can now take care of herself, and be as 


well dressed and as highly respected as her married 
sister. 


With men, as well as with women, a moderate 
amount of occupation rather than abundant leisure 
will preserve youth. Most of our public men break 
down, grow prematurely old, and die from overwork 
and nervous strain. Business men as a rule take 
too little recreation ; one must have recreation, or at 
least a change of occupation ; it will not answer to 
allow the mind to dwell continuously upon one sub- 
ject, but my observation of business men shows that 
it is better to die in the harness than to retire from 
business and rust out. When a man of boundless 


from business, he might as well make up his mind to 


die. The active mind must feed upon something, and 


in this case it will feed upon his very life. 


THE ANCIENT AND MODERN IN HOUSEKEEPING. 

The conveniences for housekeeping at the com- 
mand of young married couples were never so 
complete as now. Those equipped with the most 
modest resources are able to procure an apartment 
at a cost far less than was formerly considered a 
prudent rate between income and rent. In such an 
apartment the services of a servant may be entirely 
dispensed with, so complete are the labor-saving 
devices, provided the feminine head of the household 
is endowed with knowledge of the culinary art. It 
may be safely asserted that under such conditions 
the cost of ailments to a couple need not exceed one 
dollar a day. A first breakfast of coffee and rolls, a 
luncheon equivalent to a second breakfast, and a 
dinner to which a more generous impulse may be 
given, with clever management, need not exceed in 
cost the sum named. But it all depends upon the 
woman. Fortunately, physiognomists have estab- 
lished certain rules whereby such a one may be 
selected. They have clearly indicated the physical 
characteristics which accompany the feminine love 
of good living, and the possession of natural aptitude 
in the preparation of culinary dainties. A woman of 
this sort, it is affirmed by them, will have a broad 
face, sparkling eyes, short nose, round chin, and 
moist lips; will be rather comely than beautiful and 
very plump, even to a suggestion of embonpoint. A 
woman of this description, however, is predisposed 
by temperament to a certain indolence not conducive 
to neatness. That one, on the contrary, to whom 
nature has denied skill either in the preparation or 
enjoyment of gastronomic delights, is described by 
the physiognomists as possessing a long face and 
nose and large eyes. She has black and straight 
hair, and is invariably thin and angular. On the 
other hand, what she may lack in culinary ability, is 
compensated for by a nervous and intense love of 
order. As a happy medium is rarely attainable, 
those young men of moderate resources who are 
lovers of good living under economical conditions, 
and contemplate matrimony, need not be at a loss in 
selecting.—New York Sun. 


HOMELESS WOMEN. 

* Do we ever think,”” asked a woman who is making 
her own way, “how many homeless women there are 
in the world? Women who never know what it is to 
sit down and expect a visit, or hang up a picture or 
fix a screen, or arrange a corner, the same as other 
women whose lives are rounded by home? Women 
who have to turn out so early and so hastily in the 
morning that they have no time to arrange their room 
before going tothe shop? Who have no one to say 
as they leave for the day’s trials, ‘Good-bye; take care 
of yourself?’ Who go back to these same rooms at 
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activity, in good health makes up his mind to retire 
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night and find them dark and often still as they were 
left in the morning? Who, when Sunday comes, have 
to utilize the day for mending and stitching and 
fixing up the rents and the pinned-up places of the 
week? Who have to work Sunday nights on the 
‘only decent gown,’ which they laugh at when it is 
fixed, for they wonder when they can wear it, and 
where ? 

“Of course there are many of the shop-women of 
the city who live at home, and their mothers or 
sisters attend to the little wants. But the majority 
of them have no homes except the little hall room 
or the back room on the top floor. And when they 
wash out a pocket handkerchief in their room, the 
landlady glares at them if she knows it, as she is apt 
to, and they dare not speak. As they are tired out 
after their day’s work they have no time for company 
in the evening, and if they had, they have no place 
to receive such company except the parlor in the 
boarding house, and any woman who has ever tried 
that knows what it is. 

“Is it any wonder we see so many women whose 
faces are white, whose lips are ashen and whose 
tapering fingers are purple? Women who have no 
time or place to be loved, not even time or place to 
hear one endearing word! Sometimes the burden 
gets too heavy and then there is a missing woman 
until the lake gives back its dead, and a three-line 
item in the Coroner’s news is all that the world 
knows.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


ONE PAGE A DAY. 

One page of good literature a day, thoughtfully 
read, must produce beneficial intellectual results, 
even though the reader find it difficult to recall at 
will the full thought of the author, or to reproduce a 
complete sentence in which that thought, or any part 
of it was expressed. Even slight effort at “giving 
attention” will increase power of concentration. 
The world opened by that single page, may awaken 
a new intellectual interest, quicken curiosity, sharpen 
appetite, and suggest thoughts of his own to the 
mind of the reader. The simple passing of well- 
expressed ideas across his mental horizon will 
enlarge his world, enrich his mind, refine his tastes, 
increase his vocabulary, and give him new interest in 
the topics which obtrude themselves upon him in 
these days, when everybody is thinking, and when 
great events are crowding into the wonderful history 
now being made. One page a day guarantees so 
much gain of knowledge and power to the attentive 
and interested reader. 

Of course the results of one page a day will be 
scarcely appreciable. One day’s toil will build no 
temple. But seven days make a week, and four 
weeks make a month, and twelve months contain 
three hundred and sixty-five days. One a day will 
therefore grow in one year into a volume of three 
hundred and sixty-five pages. Now, at three hun- 
dred pages to a book, one may read in ten years 
twelve stout volumes. He who in a decade reads with 


interested and inquiring attention twelve volumes is 
no mean student ; and it the reading in five minutes 
of a single page should stimulate thought that keeps 
hammering or digging or singing in the reader’s 
brain during the day when he is at work and his 
book is shut, at the end of ten years such a reader 
and thinker will deserve some reputation as a 
“scholar.” He may be, in some sense, a master of 
twelve big books. And if they be the right books, 
no master of a larger library can afford to overlook 
the claim upon his recognition of this man who reads 
well one page a day.—Canada Presbyterian. 


Picxep Ur in THE FAMILY LIVING ROoM, AFTER THE Pvt- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOsBT. 


Hot Baths in Japan. 

We are told that a guidebook attributes the 
premature aging of Japanese women in part to 
their too frequent indulgence in hot baths. On the 
other hand, Dr. Baelz, the best authority on Japanese 
physique, declares that these baths have many ad. 
vantages, but not a single disadvantage, so far as he 
can ascertain. It is commonly supposed that hot 
baths unbrace the nerves and invite colds, but this is 
true only of warm and not of hot baths such as the 
Japanese indulge in, at a temperature of 110° to 115°, 
which is increased occasionally to 130° Fahrenheit. 
Foreigners cannot endure such temperatures, but the 
natives revel in them, and the effect on them is so 
bracing and strengthening that they can and often 
do, emerge from the tub and walk some distance in 
the coldest winter weather, without a stitch of cloth- 
ing on, and without catching a cold. When foreign 
physicians were first imported into Japan, about 
twenty years ago, they succeeded in making the gov- 
ernment pass a law forbidding a higher temperature 
for baths than blood heat ; but the mistake was soon 
discovered and the law repealed. Now the wisest 
foreign residents have given up their cold baths, and 
try to approximate as closely as possible to the tem. 
perature preferred by the Japanese.—New York Sun. 


A Test Question. 

Suffrage belongs especially to people who have 
established homes; and it is my belief that to 4 
homestead suffrage the free nations of the world will 
ultimately recur. 

Now, when we apply to all this the eternal question, 
What shall we do about it? the immediate answer is, 
that all of us, children as well as men and women, 
are to make home happy as we can, so that it may 
be as strong as may be against whatever counter 
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poises or counter-powers threaten it in our times. 
That was a wise remark of a wise woman, who said 
she counted the battle of life won if, at fifteen, her 
children preferred their home to any other place in 
the world—a remark not true without exceptions, but 
to be trusted a great way. 

Now, you do not get such homes as that involves 
by singing “ Sweet Home” in chorus, by listening to 
sermons about home, or, in general, without some ef- 
fort—yes, and some sacrifice. Are you willing to 
teach your own boys and girls to play whist at home? 
or do you prefer to go to the club to play a much 
better game with much better players? There is a 
test question. Are you willing to read “ Ivanhoe” to 
those two children, instead of leaving them to read 
* Red as a Rose is She” while you go to the theater to 
see Sara Bernhardt? That is a test question. Do 
you really think the happiness of home a matter so 
central that it shall very largely regulate the expendi- 
ture of your money and of your time? That is the 
question which all discussion of the place of home 
comes round to.—Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 


Good Manners Are Home-made. 

Children must be taught what the parents wish 
them to know. Teach them truthful, gentle ways, 
and they will be true and gentle. Ifa boy hears bad 
language from his father, he will repeat it just as cer- 
tainly as he has a tongue in his mouth; andif a little 
girl hears her mother gossip, she will gossip the mo- 
ment she meets a playmate. People who devour 
their food like cattle must not expect their children 
to have nice table manners. Gentlemen and good 
women are home-made. There is nothing on earth 
for which one ought to be more thankful than for 
having been brought up in the atmosphere of a pure 
home. Such a home may be narrow and even hard; 
it may be deficient in material comforts. A man as 
sturdy as an oak once said: “I was the son of poor 
parents, and from my youth up was inured to self- 
denial and hardships; but I do not remember ever to 
have heard a word from the lips of either my father 
or my mother that was not as it should be.” Better 
such recollections than a great inheritance.—Mary 
Porter Langley. 


Waterproof Garments Not Hygienic. 
All waterproof garments have the disadvantage of 
keeping the moisture in as well as out, and when we 
remember thag the insensible perspiration of the skin 
amounts to about two pounds per day we can but see 
how rapid must be the accumulation of this moisture 
when its escape is prevented. If brisk exercise is 
taken under a waterproof garment the perspiration is 
increased, and the drenching from the inside is often 
greater than it would have been from the outside 
moisture. 
Even the best ventilated waterproof garments do 
not obviate this difficulty. 
If you are obliged to stand or sit out of doors in a 
heavy rain, then you may wisely protect yourself by 


wearing your waterproof. If you are walking, and 
the wind is too obstreperous to admit of the use of an 
umbrella, wear a waterproof and make the best of it, 
but in general put ona woolen wrap and trust to a 
good, large umbrella to keep you dry. 

Waterproof wraps are now made in such pretty 
colors and fashions that many ladies wear them when 
there is only a hint of rain in the air. In these cases 
the “ounce of prevention” is the prelude to the 
“pound of cure.” 

Waterproofs lined with woolen and a kind of 
woolen goods so woven as to be nearly waterproof, 
are, for obvious reasons, preferable.-—American 
Woman’s Journal. 


From EVERYBODY’s TABLE, SWEPT Up AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


Grantham Gingerbread. 

One pound of flour, full weight; one pound of 
powdered sugar, just weight; quarter of a pound of 
butter, one-eighth of an ounce of ammonia, quarter 
of an ounce of ground ginger, one-eighth of an ounce 
of good mixed spice, two drops of pure oil of almond 
and three eggs. Rub the butter into the flour, make 
a bay, add the sugar, spices and ammonia; then 
add the eggs, work them well into the sugar, then 
draw in the flour and mix. If the dough is very 
tight, add a little milk, not otherwise, as the dough 
should be fairly tight. When mixed roll it in lengths 
one inch in diameter and with a sharp knife cut them 
up in one inch pieces and place them on evenly but- 
tered baking pans two inches apart and the cut part 
up, and bake in a slow heat. It is well to try one in 
the oven, and if they flow too much add a little more 
flour. If they do not flow enough flatten them a little 
before putting them in the oven. If properly made 
they will, when broken, have large holes in them and 
are sometimes eaten by breaking them in half and 
pouring a little sherry or brandy in the holes. This 
is the genuine Grantham Gingerbread.—British Baker 
and Confectioner. 


Handkerchiefs and Disease. 

It is not fully appreciated by the public that the 
article we carry as an everyday and necessary part 
of our attire may become charged with elements of 
infection. If it were there would be shown much 
more care in the use of the handkerchiefs and in 
their cleansing. Especially should this be the case 
in families of whom any member is troubled with a 
cold or with an influenza. One person with a 


catarrhal affection may impart the trouble to an 


entire househuld. This fact should make it common 
practice to isolate the handkerchiefs of an individual 
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who is affected by an “influenza.” The handker- 
chiefs used by such a person, too, should be treated 
in the following manner : 

They should be placed under water in which a 
quantity of kerosene oil has been poured, and there 
remain for say two or three days; then the water is 
to be heated by pouring on boiling water, and when 
this is cool enough they may be washed, soap being 
used, of course. Another washing in oil and soap 
makes disinfection sure, and completely removes all 
stain and effects of nasal appropriation. Then rinse 
the handkerchiefs carefully in warm water, and, if 
possible, hang upon a line to dry in the open air. Let 
them remain out on the line over night. When hand- 
kerchiefs are treated in this manner, diseased matter 
is robbed of its danger, a fabric of delicate character 
spared the sacrifice occasioned by hard rubbing and 
washboard penalty, and the luxury of a soft, clean 
and white appliance may be had for the suffering 
nose, which is liable to be for a time very sensitive 
from effects of “blowing and excoriation.” If the 
best quality of kerosene oil is used, the handker- 
chiefs are freely rinsed after oil and soapy water has 
cleansed and disinfected them, and there will be no 
odor of kerosene discoverable later in the neatly- 
folded and ironed handkerchief. — Phrenological 
Journal. 


Danger from Reading in the Cars. 

A reiteration of the danger to the eyesight, long 
since insisted on by oculists, of persistent reading on 
railway trains is always in order. A recent writer, 
who has made a careful study of this practice, de- 
clares it to be most trying on those delicate muscles 
that regulate the shape of the eyes’ lenses and so 
atfect the focalization of the organ, the danger being 
greatest, of course, on those railroads whose ballast- 
ing is imperfect and where the rails are roughly laid, 
producing much jarring and consequent rapid chang- 
ing of the distance between the eye and the paper. 
According to this writer, the eyes of the victims of 
this habit are in some instances so affected as to 
focus at different distances, this being accompanied 
by acute suffering, only relieved by completely 
abandoning the habit. Mention is made of a person 
who suffered intense torture for two or three years 
from this cause, neither rest nor professional skill 
bringing relief; but, by accident, the yellow window 
shades in his office being removed, he was able at 
once to work with greatly increased ease and com- 
fort, and in a few months was entirely cured. 


The Small Boy. 

Nothing is better calculated to ruin a small boy 
than for him to have two homes, to either of which 
he is permitted to go at will. If mother reproves or 
chastises him for his naughtiness, he takes his hat 
and goes over to grandpa’s or auntie’s house. There 
he is received, cajoled, petted and permitted to 
remain for a day or two, or perhaps a week. Then, 
because of some overt act of mischief, he is reproved, 


and he picks up his hat and goes off home, where he 
is kindly received and no reference had to his former 
misconduct. In this way he is permitted to oscillate 
between two homes, all the time developing his dis- 
regard of the restraints of rightful authority. Trained 
in this way, he grows up self-willed, has no regard for 
the rights or the wishes of others, and unless some 
remarkable freak of grace interposes to check his 
wild career, he is pretty certain to land in the peni- 
tentiary. 
Deep Breathing. 

Cultivate the habit of breathing through the nose 
and taking deep breaths. If this habit was universal, 
there is little doubt that pulmonary affections would 
be decreased one-half. An English physician calls 
attention to this fact, that deep and forced respira- 
tions will keep the entire body in a glow in the 
coldest weather, no matter how thinly one may be 
clad. He was himself half frozen to death one night, 
and began taking deep breaths and keeping the air 
in his lungs as long as possible. The result was that 
he was thoroughly comfortable in a few minutes. 
The deep respirations, he says, stimulate the blood 
currents by direct muscular exertion, and cause the 
entire system to become pervaded with the rapidly 
generated heat.—Medical Report. 


The Word ‘ Wife.” 

What do you think the beautiful word “wife” 
comes from? The great value of the Saxon words is 
that they mean something. Wife means “weaver.” 
You must either be housewives or housemoths, re- 
member that In the deep sense, you must either 
weave men’s fortunes and embroider them, or feed 
upon and bring them to decay. Wherever a true 
wife comes, home is always around her. The stars 
may be over her head, the glow-worm in the night's 
cold grass may be the fire at her feet; but home is 
where she is, and for a noble woman, it stretches far 
around her, better than houses ceiled with cedar, 
shedding its quiet life for those who else are home- 
less. This, I believe, is woman’s true place and 
power.—Ruskin. 


What the Thumb Indicates. 

The thumb is now regarded by the thoughtful 
student of palmistry as the little bird that whispers 
secrets about character. The new woman’s thumb 
stands at right angles to her hands every time. If a 
man wants a submissive wife let him see to it that he 
weds a woman whose thumbs lie fiat or droop a little. 
The weak man’s thumb is weak and pendant; the 
strong man’s thumb is strong and erect. This same 
little bird can be relied on to whisper into a maiden’s 
ear secrets she will like to know about the man in 
whom she is interested. You can tell at a glance at 
a man’s thumb whether he is an aimless thinker or a 
man who carries his ideas or some one else’s into 
execution.—New. York Evening World. 
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CONGENIALITY AND COOKING. 

MAN in sound physical health, with proper 

food and exercise, is, or ought to be, in the 

best of humors, ready to overlook little ills 

of life, ready to forget the quarrels he has 

had with his neighbors, ready to forgive the injuries 

that have been done him in the past. But the same 

man, after a liberal dose of ill-prepared food, will be 

altered to such an extent that he hardly knows him- 

self. Some one says that the French fates de foie 

gras, an abominable kind of pies made of diseased 

goose livers soaked in fat, are responsible for more 

duels than the spirit of jealousy so common on Gallic 

soil, and the statement illustrates a general truth, for 

a liberal portion of such a mess might be easily sup- 

posed to qualify a man for the commission of almost 
any offense known to the law. 

But meat pies are not the only sins in the culi- 
nary line, and France is not the only country where 
dyspepsia brings many divorce pleas in its train. 
Beefsteak fried in grease, soda biscuit, potatoes 
soaked in lard, pies of a dozen different varieties, 
with an upper crust of oily flakiness and an under 
crust like disintegrated leather, are enough to pro- 
voke contention in any household on the planet. 
Talk as we may about love in the home, the thing is 
practically impossible with bad cooking. The prov- 
erb has it, ““ when poverty comes in at the door, love 
flies out at the window,” but an extension of this apt, 
though only half-true saying, might easily be made 
to the effect that when “dyspepsia enters the home 
happiness disappears,” for congeniality between two 
dyspeptics is a practical impossibility. How many 
sins of conduct and conversation are attributable to 
bad cooking, it is not easy to say, but there can be 
little doubt that no small share of the so-called lack 
of congeniality is due to the kitchen. Good food, 
properly prepared, is absolutely necessary to hap- 
piness as well as to health; in fact, there can be 
neither without it. It often happens that husband 
and wife fall out upon some trivial occasion when 
both are irritable; one thing leading to another, 
domestic broils ensue, and after some years of con- 
stant strife and bickering, the two part, fancying 
themselves wholly uncongenial. It sometimes hap- 
pens that this view of the case is correct, but more 
frequently it is probable that the cook could remedy 
the difficulty by an adequate supply of proper and 
well-prepared food. If any one says or is disposed 
to think that this is materialism, he should remember 
to what an extent the states of our mind are depend- 
ent upon those of our bodies. 

A man in a fit of indigestion is fit for treason, 
Stratagems and spoils; a woman suffering from an 


overdose of pie or preserves will quarrel with any- 
body from her husband to the cook; children im- 
properly fed are nervous, fretful, peevish, without 
knowing why. As long as we have bodies they are 
entitled to receive a decent amount of attention. 
The better they are treated, not to be pampered, the 
better their functions will be performed. Such a 
thing as a sound mind in an unsound body may exist, 
but the probabilities are much against it. The 
melancholy of Byron was due, in no small degree, to 
the nervous state of his system induced by dissipa- 
tion; the savage style of Carlyle may be traced 
directly to his stomach; the insanity of Cowper is 
now believed to have been caused by indigestion 
So long as the digestive apparatus is in good work- 
ing order a man can endure almost any other ill of 
life, but let that get out of order, let his stomach 
begin to complain of the treatment it receives, Jet his 
liver become engorged and refuse to do its duty and 
he is melancholy, sour, ready to take offense or to 
give it, it does not much matter which. 

The cook is not responsible for all the incon- 
geniality of married life ; not all the divorces in the 
country are traceable to the kitchen, but it is never- 
theless more than probable that so large a proportion 
of domestic unhappiness is attributable to the frying 
pan that the social reformer who laments the degen- 
eracy of the age would do well in investigating 
individual cases of domestic misery to begin in the 
kitchen, and proceed thence to the dining room, con- 
fident that in one place or the other he will find a 
good starting point from which to trace the line of 
domestic infelicity.—St. Louis Christian Advocate 


SIX GOOD HOUSEHOLD “ TREATMENTS.” 


An agreeable way of treating the eyes with salt and 
water is to wink them in a cup that is brimful. The eyes 
will be suffused by simply winking the lashes in the water. 


Good laundry-women always rub their irons in salt to 
make them smooth before putting them upon fine starched 
goods; and it does clean them beautifully—better than 
wax. 


Dairy salt sprinkled over the carpet will effectually lay 
the dust and will prevent the sweeper using the carpet 
too roughly, and it will make the colors bright and last 
longer. 


A pinch of powdered sugar and another of cornstarch, 
beaten in with the yolks of eggs, will keep an omelet-from 
collapsing. Beat the whites stiff and then cut them into 
the yolks. 


A good tonic for hair is salt water. Put a teaspoonful 
of salt in a half pint of water and rub a little on the scalp 
every day with a small soft cloth. The effect at the end 
of a month will please you. 


Colored prints and muslins, likely to fade when washed, 
can be “ set” with salt and water, and their pristine bright- 
ness never afterwards lost, no matter how hard the wash- 
ing. This is especially true of blue, and mourning prints 
of white figures on a black ground so treated will be black 
to the end of the chapter.—Grocers’ World. 
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A PLEA FOR THE BEAUTIFUL. 
Edstor of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 

YEARNING for that which is beautiful is 
found even in the breast of the rudest savage, 
and from him up to the highest civilization 
this desire is more or less expressed in divers 

ways. Unfortunately, this desire is not always ac- 
companied by that subtle something called “taste,” 
but while in some an appreciation of all that is purest 
and best is innate, any and all can acquire it through 
culture. 

“* The good, the true, the beautiful,’ were the words 
the old Greeks loved to use together,” says Edwin 
Mead, and their interpretation has come down to us 
as a goodly heritage. 

The civic clubs, in our larger cities, by their work 
in the public schools, are doing much to foster a love 
of the beautiful in the minds of the young. Whocan 
better appreciate the benefit to be derived from an 
early association and familiarity with that which is 
best in art than we, who struggled through the three 
Rs, in the barest of schoolrooms, where, if there was 
any decoration at all, it consisted of highly colored 
tea chromos in so-called “rustic” frames? 

But think of the influence of a copy of one good pic- 
ture in each schoolroom. Why, it is an education in 
itself. Place the mother and child of the Sistine Ma- 
donna in the kindergarten, the tiniest tot cannot help 
feel the beauty of the mother love as depicted there, 
and where is the child who is not charmed with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ “ Little Miss Gordon,” or inter- 
ested in “ The Children of Charles I of England”? 

Every boy and girl will appreciate the strength of Mil- 
let’s “‘ Sower’’ and the lines in “ The Gleaners,” and 
cannot the study of history be increased an hundred- 
fold by acquaintance with such pictures as Bastian 
Le Page’s “Joan of Arc,” Thorwaldsen’s “Lion of 
Lucerne,” and the portrait of him who was “born 
king of Rome and died an Austrian colonel”? 

For the study of literature, what better incentive 
than the portraits of those who have penned such 
beautiful thoughts, or a copy of the inscription on 
Shakespeare’s tomb? Would not the study of geog- 
raphy be glorified by the aid of photographs of fa- 
mous ruins, buildings, cathedrals, etc., in other lands? 

And should all this be confined to the schoolroom 
alone? Is there not room for this influence, and is 
the time not ripe for us to have this beauty in our 
homes? A few daisies on a painted plaque, or apple 
blossoms on a vinegar jug, may fill up a corner, but 
they inspire nothing, teach nothing and give nothing. 

For the price of the paints and the plaque, you 


can buy several unmounted Soule photographs, which 
include copies of all the famous and beautiful pictures, 
old and new. A prominent educational publishing 
company makes a specialty of reproductions of pho- 
tographs of architectural subjects, of all times and 
places, at one dollar each, and fine steel engraved 
portraits of over ninety of the most celebrated authors 
of Europe and America can be had at twenty-five 
cents each, 

Who could resist the charm of “Mona Lisa’s” 
smile, as fascinating now as when Leonardo da Vinci 
first transferred it to canvas, nearly five hundred 
years ago, and who would not rather bask in the 
shadow of that smile, through the medium of a Braun 
photograph or a Carlon print, than intrude on the 
mawkish representations of “ Love” and “ Reveries,”’ 
so prevalent? 

Does not one draw a deeper breath when con- 
fronted with the “Winged Victory of Samothrace,” 
and feel thankful for that strong and beautiful woman ? 
Either the cast or the photograph is an inspiration, 
although the former is too costly, as yet, for general 
distribution, but there are many casts to be had of 
the street venders which cost but a few pennies, an 
appreciation for which shows a higher culture than a 
room filled with Royal Worcester. Carpeau’s “ Faun” 
and bewitching “ Laughing Girl,” the lasting grace 
of the “Venus of Melos,” the bas-relief of Dante, 
and Barye’s “ Lion” and “ Bear” are some of the bits 
of beauty in plaster, which can be made to defy the 
ravages of time and dust by an “old ivory” finish: 
this last is attained thus: Apply first a thick lather 
of soap and water, let this sink into the “ pores” and 

become thoroughly dry. Then paint with a mixture 
of linseed oil and yellow ochre, allowing the color to 
sink deeper in the creases and crevices. 

And so, by association with these things, can we 
add to the value of our lives, for, says Emerson: 
“The most useful man in the most useful world, so 
long only as commodity was served, would remain 
unsatisfied. But as fast as he sees beauty, his life 


acquires a very high value.” 
—Emma /. Gussmann. 


SOMETHING NEW IN FOOD SUPPLY. 


Both in Boston and in New York companies have 
recently been started which make a business of furnishing 
ten-cent luncheons to men and women at their places of 
employment. The luncheons are neatly prepared, each 
article being wrapped in white tissue paper, and then 
placed ina pasteboard box to be delivered to the purchaser 

“A ten-cent luncheon sounds like a small business,’ 
says the manager of one of the companies, ‘* but it is the 
numbers that count. The total cost of a luncheon to me. 
including box and delivery, is about six and one-half 
cents, so there is a good margin for profit. Every <ay 
our customers get two sandwiches, either of turkey. 
chicken, corned beef, ham or beef, and on Fridays we 
have them of eggs or oysters. Then in each package is2 
pickle, a piece of pie or some sort of cake, and fruit. either 
an orange, an apple, a banana, or grapes.” 

The idea is a novel one, and it seems to have won in- 
stant popularity. 
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subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.| 
—Goop HovusEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cosy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


SILK PORTIERE WEAVER WANTED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Can you or some of your readers inform me where 
I can have a silk portiere woven? I did know of a 
place in New York, but have lost the address, and 
have been directed to write to you. Mrs. J. T. 
New Hameurc-on-Hvupson, N. Y. 


COOKING GREEN CORN, 

“A Subscriber to Goop HousEKEEPING”’ asks for a 
“formula ” for cooking green corn from some one or 
more of ourreaders. As the time for eating green corn 
will have substantially passed before another issue 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, we venture to take froma 
recent copy of the New York Sun, “A Physician’s 
Advice on Cooking Corn,” which is advice so sensible 
and sound as to be every way worthy of reproduction 
in our Cosy Corner department. It is as follows : 
“Corn, like green peas, loses its sweetness if long 
separated from the plant, so it should be cooked while 
fresh ; if possible the same day it is pulled. Plunge it 
into boiling water and keep closely covered for twenty 
minutes. Then lift it into a vessel with sufficient 
water in it to cover the ears, and cover again. From 
this water, which should be of such temperature as 
to bring the corn to that heat pleasing to the teeth, 
the ears are lifted only as needed by the individual 
eaters. This treatment preserves its juice and aroma. 
The other good way is to grate and scrape out the 
hearts of adozen ears. Beat in a tablespoonful of 
tlour, a teaspoonful each of salt and sugar, and lastly 
a quart of milk. Turn into a buttered bread pan or 
pudding dish, and bake slowly for one hour. Stir 
from the bottom once or twice at first. Brown the 
top and serve from the pudding pan.” 


A LITTLE SOUR VINEGAR. 

“Goop HousEKEEPING is something more than a 
periodical issue of recipes, though in this respect it 
is worth its subscription price. The July number 
discusses the food value of milk, eggs, and meat, all 
very well except the assertion that milk is better 
‘taken warm from the reservoirs of the dam.’ That 
would be true if we were calves; but as the human 
stomach is constructed on different lines, the elimi- 


nation of the animal heat and flavor of the cow is 
desirable, and several hours of ‘ripening’ improves 
the taste and digestibility of milk. [There are still 
some old-fashioned people who have not been con- 
verted to “ bringing up on a bottle.” —Zaitor of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING.] ‘The Markets of the World,’ by 
Maria Parloa, in this issue, is an entertaining de- 
scription—entertaining in a literary as well as in a 
domestic way—of the markets of Vienna and Venice. 
‘How People Live on the Shores of the Italian 
Lakes’ and ‘ Reminiscences of a Housekeeper’ are 
also articles of more than technical merit. There 
are well-conducted departments, such as ‘ Mothers 
and Children,’ ‘Home Duties and Pleasures,’ etc. 
We venture to criticise some recent recipes which 
Goop HovuseEkEeEPING gave for salads. Every one of 
them was worthless for the prescribed drenching with 
vinegar. That is an American ‘use.’ A salad should 
not reveal the presence of vinegar. That ingredient 
should be used only to reduce the oil to an emulsion. 
But we are not writing a cookbook ! ’—Chicago Liv- 
ing Church. 


As it is for American “ uses” that Goon House- 
KEEPING is conducted, we still maintain that the 
* in connection 
with a salad. By all means, dear editor of the Liv- 
ing Church, write a cookbook, but let the letter “h” 
have its right place for American ears to listen to 
complacently. 


“use” of vinegar is mot “ worthless’ 


DUTIES OF GUESTS. 

“The pleasure of entertaining guests is often 
materially lessened by their manifest indifference to 
the trouble they sometimes heedlessly entail upon 
their hostess. For instance, the guest who visits a 
friend, by the way of a pleasant surprise, without 
having previously apprised her thereof, is seldom 
genuinely welcome, as the consciousness of having 
things prepared for the coming of a stranger in the 
household constitutes a great deal of the joy in re- 
ceiving a visitor. 

“Again, there is always a visitor who neglects to 
be in time for meals, or thoroughly air her sleeping 
apartment, make her bed and properly empty and 
refill the washbowl and basin assigned for her use, 
all of which are unmistakable signs of ill breeding 
and personal uncleanliness. 

“Another disagreeable type of guest is the one who 
willfully appropriates all her hostess’ writing material, 
postage stamps and hair and hat pins without the 
slightest honorable intention of returning the same 
as soon as possible. Even if servants are employed 
in a house, they are not bound to render any extra 
service to a guest unremunerated. Besides, it is but 
a very small-hearted visitor who fails to pay in some 
substantial way any unusual service rendered by a 
servant. Again, it is only a lazy, ill-bred guest who 
will disarrange books, bric-a-brac or furniture in a 
house, and fail to replace them properly. The host- 
ess has some rights which should be conscientiously 
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considered by her guests, and which, if necessary, 
she is justified in asserting. No person should as- 
sume the unsolicited right of bringing another guest 
to a strange household. But of all objectionable 
guests, is the one who wears her welcome out by 
remaining too long at any house, and who is appar- 
ently insensible or indifferent to hints for her desired 
departure.” 

Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

The only inference to be drawn from the above 
contribution, which appears in Christian Work, is 
that the writer has “had it fall to her lot” to enter- 
tain “angels unawares,” who “don’t know enough to 
go home when the time comes.”’ It must be a matter 
of gratification to the editor of Goop HousEKEEPING 
that the characterizations of the hostess writer indi- 
cate that her offensive guests were not “men folk,’’ 
as it has been intimated in former issues of your 
magazine, that only women ’”’—not ladies—do such 
things as are described by the correspondent of 
Christian Work, above quoted. 

A Guest WELCOMER, 


Just what “A Guest Welcomer” refers to in her 
mention of what may have appeared in former issues 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, as drawing the line where 
“women” leave off and “ladies” begin, in good 
housekeeping guest-chamber ethics, is not clear in 
the editorial sanctum of Goop HousEKEEPING, but 
we don’t mind saying that we should not be at all 
inconvenienced by the loss of a few hat pins, and 
respectfully ask that the hat-pin charge be xo? 
made an issue between “A Guest Welcomer” and 
the unhappy contributor of Christian Work.—Zditor 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


TWO “SUNBEAMS” FROM THE NEW YORK SUN. 


It has been remarked that the habit of beginning dinner 
with soup doubtless grew out of the fact that aliment in 
this readily digested form soon enters the blood and rap- 
idly refreshes the hungry man. In two or three minutes 
after taking a plate of good warm consomme the feeling 
of weariness disappears and the temper is apt to be greatly 
improved. The custom of taking a glass of sherry before 
dinner is spoken of by Sir Henry Thompson as a “gas- 
tronomical and physiological blunder.”’ 

One of the New York food reformers who would im- 
prove the diet of mankind has put out a proposition for 
the eating of bones, after they are ground fine. He holds 
that under the existing regimen, the bones of the human 
frame are not properly supplied with the chemical ele- 
ments needed to keep them in sound and vigorous condi- 
tion, and that these elements can be most easily obtained 
by consuming the powdered bones of the animals ordi- 
narily used for food. He would sprinkle a steak or chop, 
for example, with bone dust, after the manner in which it 
is sprinkled with salt and pepper, and he maintains that 
thus the taste of the meat may be greatly improved. 


“Forbid it heaven,” if for nothing more or less than 
the stomach’s sake.—-Eaitor of HOUSEKEEPING. 


The Veiled Doctor. 

THE VEILED Doctor. A Novel. By Varina Anne Jefferson 
Davis. Cloth, 12mo, 220 pages. New York, Harper & 
Brothers. 

The fact that the daughter of the late Jefferson Davis 
was writing a novel has been known and commented upon 
in literary circles forsome time. Judging the published 
work upon its own merits, it must be admitted that Miss 
Davis has produced a book of more than usual interest. 
The narrative is very well told, though the literary style of 
the author is not quite easy and smooth. There are but 
two principal characters—the doctor, and his young, shal- 
low, and not always entirely truthful wife. The latter, 
taken as a beautiful and selfish bride, fresh from a city 
life, to the uncongenial surroundings of a decaying sea- 
port town, quite away from the modern trend of life, and 
expected to take up the charitable, self-sacrificing work 
which had been carried on by the doctor’s mother among 
the simple and needy people, naturally rebels, opening 
the breach between husband and wife, which continually 
widens. It is easy to say that each displays a want of 
common sense, in allowing the rift between them to thus 
steadily broaden; but it is a want which is very, very 
common in the world at large, and Miss Davis paints her 
strong characters true to the life. Those of minor im- 
portance come and go as they are needed in the develop- 
ment of the story, and are well drawn, so far as their de- 
lineation is at all necessary. Indeed, in the matter of 
character drawing the author is to be complimented. The 
sense of proportion is well preserved, and the action is 
well balanced. The dialogue is not overdone; it is in 
fact rather too brief than otherwise; but that is a failing, 
if such it could be termed, which the average reader will 
gladly excuse. The closing chapters of the novel are full 
of pathos; and as the deeper womanhood of the wife 
awakes—even though the awakening comes too late—a 
strong sympathy goes with her as she prays in vain for the 
love which her whole being craves. The doctor dies ina 
peculiar manner, from the loathsome affliction which 
caused him to adopt a heavy veil as a portion of his attire, 
and the dramatic scenes connected with his last days are 
depicted in a masterful manner. 


My Literary Passions. 

My Literary Passions. By W. D. Howells, author of ‘*‘ A 
Traveler from Altruria,” etc. Cloth, 261 pages, r2mo. New 
York, Harper & Brothers. 

Perhaps no other prominent author or gifted writer has 
quite so frankly taken the public into his confidence, laid 
before them what may be termed the mysteries of the 
inner sanctuary with such freedom and unreserve, as has 
Mr. Howells. In the present volume, written with a sin- 
cere frankness which reveals all the steps by which its 
author ascended the ladder of literature, the charm of 2 
genial confidence is everywhere present. The reader 
starts with him at the beginning, goes into the narrow 
confines of the little * bookcase at home,” and thence step 
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by step forms the acquaintance of many leading poets, 
novelists, essayists—or rather, should we say, breathes in 
again and lives over the acquaintance, the admiration, the 
imitation and adaptation, which Mr. Howells lived and 
experienced in the days of his boyhood and early man- 
hood. It is a recital charming in its friendly frankness. 
There are the familiar names of Goldsmith, Cervantes, 
Irving and Longfellow; the story of the loves for unseen 
lands and peoples which their writings aroused: the de- 
sires to do something, to write something that should be 
of equal power and interest. What a contrast between 
the careful reading and thoughtful study then given to the 
few authors available for the inspiration of the studious 
boy in the then remote West, and the rush and hurry, the 
vast volume of books, good, bad and indifferent, which 
make up the flood of the present time! The “literary 
passions” of those days, so charmingly depicted, are 
rightly named. The readings and the studies which they 
evolved came through love of the pursuit, and not as a 
perfunctory duty; they were pursued for the sake of fill- 
ing a craving mind, of broadening and developing a re- 
ceptive intellect. And for this reason the polished remi- 
niscence, which lays bare so much of the inner educa- 
tional life of the author, which carries the reader so 
insensibly along the current of his loves and emotions and 
ambitions, bears the double charm of scholarly finish and 
personal confiding of the most agreeable nature. 


The Zeit-Geist. 

Tue Ze!t-Geist By L. Dougall, author of “ The Mermaid,” 
etc. Cloth, 16mo, 184 pages, 75c. New York, D. Appleton 
& Co. 

The scene of this story is laid in Canada, and the cen- 
tral figures of it are a man who twenty years before was 
a low, besotted drunkard, and his wife, who was the 
daughter of a murderer. These persons, in their way, 
were earnest laborers for the people among whom their 
lot was cast. But the methods of Toyner did not meet the 
approval of the more strictly “evangelical” of the com- 
munity, though it was admitted that all good causes found 
in the pair ready and substantial friends. There were 
sharp and serious theological criticisms, and many per- 
plexing material situations—all of which the novel sets 
forth in a simple earnest way. 

The American Congress. 

THE AMERICAN CONGRESS: A History of National Legisla- 
tion and Political Events—1774-1895. By Joseph West 
Moore. Cloth, 8vo, 581 pages. New York, Harper & 
Brothers. 

This creditable volume gives a summary of American 
history, from a congressional standpoint. The author 
leaves the beaten track of historical writing, and his de- 
parture is a very happy one. His aim, to quote his own 
words from the Preface, was “to give, in a concise and 
popular form, a clear, interesting and valuable account of 
the legislative and political affairs of the American people 
from the colonial period to the present time—to describe 
faithfully the great historic measures, the leading states- 
men, and the notable occurrences which have, one after 
the other engaged the attention of the nation during the 
years of its development.” The first chapter sketches in 
a necessarily rapid manner the English settlement of the 
country, and the momentous events which led to the meet- 
ing of the First Continental Congress. Then comes the 
continuous narrative of the movement for independence, 


the doings of the Revolution, the making of the Constitu- 
tion, the establishment of the Constitutional Government, 
and all the important legislative proceecings to the close 
of the Fifty-third Congress. There has evidently been 
patient and long-continued study of the best historical 
authorities, under the most favorable conditions, and the 
candor and manifest fairness of spirit with which the 
book is written are unquestioned. It is a valuable histor- 
ical summary. 


The Watch Fires of '76. 

THE WatcH Fires oF '76. By Samuel Adams Drake. 
Cloth, illustrated, 270 pages, $1.25. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
This is the story of the Revolution as told by the rank 

and file—the men who in fact bore the brunt of that tre- 

mendous conflict. A choice coterie ofaged Revolutionary 
pensioners meet around the fireside of a country inn, each 
giving his individual experiences in camp or field, in the 
most unconstrained way. Each of the old heroes tells the 
story of the important events and stirring adventures in 
which he was an actor, in his own language, giving the 
details as they fell under his observation. It is not a re- 
telling of hackneyed stories, but a bright, fresh presenta- 

tion of many incidents never before given in so readable a 

form. The narrators freely criticise or commend the acts 

of their superiors, without fear or favor. The many 

strange vicissitudes of a soldier's life are brought out in a 

most forcible and interesting way, and the ingenious 

method the author has adopted admirably serves to free 
the whole story from the conventional stiffness of the ordi- 
nary historical narrative. Written in the author's well- 
known style, there is not a dull page in the book, and 

Colonel Drake’s name is a sufficient guarantee for the 

correctness of the historical matter used. The illustra- 

tions, of which there are many, add materially to the in- 
terest in the work. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 


Mrs. MusGRAVE—AND HER HusBAND. By Richard Marsh. 
No. 174, paper, 208 pages. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 


Dr. Byam believed that the homicidal tendency is he- 
reditary, and in his own death furnished an illustration of 
his theory. “Mrs. Musgrave” is the sweet but fated 
daughter of amurderer. Her crime—if crime it may be 
called—in slaying the brutal man who would have foully 
wronged her, involves her husband, making him also a 
shedder of blood in the effort to protect the wife whom 
he loves. The end is still more dreadful. It is a grew- 
some tale which is told, and it is a question whether the 
reading of novels of this class is a healthful mental diver- 
sion; but the powerful manner in which the story is toid 
must be acknowledged, as well as its dramatic intensity, 
In O_p NEw ENGLAND. The Romance of a Colonial Fire- 

side. By Hezekiah Butterworth, author of “The Log 

School-house on the Columbia,” etc. No. 173, paper, 281 

pages. 

In this volume have been gathered a “ baker’s dozen’’ 
of stories of New England life in the olden time, sup- 
posed to have been told in the vari-colored glow of the 
driftwood fire,in the unlighted old keeping room, with 
Pardon Ponder Pedagogue, as the leading spokesman. A 
few of the stories have never before been printed, though 
most of them have had publication in various periodicals. 
All are excellent, and the collection must prove very pop- 
ular among books of its class. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
enter ‘aining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prizes to the Value of $175 for its Solution. 


TWO HUNDRED POPULAR ADVERTISEMENTS 
AND POPULAR ADVERTISERS REP- 
RESENTED. 


Prizes include a High Grade Spalding Bicycle—A 
Library of Ready Reference—Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary—Ten Bound Volumes of Good 
Housekeeping. 

As announced in the publisher’s column of the August 
issue we present this month, for solution by the quick- 
witted readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, a BUSINESS 
ANAGRAM, for which we shall award prizes of a total 
valuation of $175 to those who send in the most successful 
list of answers on or before Saturday, November 2. 
Our to offer only articles of the highest 
degree of merit, in each instance, in arranging the list of 
prizes for the solution of this popular Business Anagram. 


aim is 


FIRST PRIZE. 
Spalding High Grade Bicycle—$100. 
LAMB MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MAKERs. 


The first prize will be the highest grade Spalding Bicycle, 
(lady’s or gentleman’s) value $100. The reputation of this 
firm as the makers of first-class bicycles is second to none 
and they have abundantly demonstrated their right to 
be ranked with the highest. Certainly, in these times of 
wheels and wheels, when all the world is “a-wheel,” no 
more stimulating prize could be awarded. 


SECOND PRIZE. 
“Library of Ready Reference” — $30. 
C. A. NicHoL_s COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 

This valuable publication, at once a dictionary, cyclo- 
pedia and “Library of Ready Reference,’’ as its title 
designates, is a library of itself, condensed into five 
royal octavo volumes, can be had only of the publisher’s 
agents, not being for sale in book or department stores. 
It only needs a hasty examination to convince the reader 


pf its rare merits. The set now offered in this list of 


prizes is secured from a publisher's regular subscription 
agent. Whoever wins this prize will get the best to be had 
in the line of extra condensed useful book information. 


THIRD PRIZE. 


Webster's International Dictionary, Handsomely 
Bound—$20. 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 

Webster’s International Dictionary is an article with 
which no well-regulated household library is able to dis- 
pense. It isa mine of information, and has ranked so 
long as an authority that there are very few to dispute its 
title to the Chief of Dictionaries. It is a most fitting se- 
lection as a prize for puzzlers, than whom no class of stu- 
dents are more dependent upon a dictionary. 


FOURTH PRIZE. 
Ten Bound Volumes of Good Housekeeping—$25. 
A Valuable Library in Itself of Choice Household Literature. 
CLARK W. Bryan CoMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 
Readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING do not need to be 
told of its merits. Its subscription lists are ample evi- 
dence of the esteem in which it is held. 


It touches the 
The ten bound 
volumes are those from XII to XXI inclusive, covering 


the years 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894 and 1895. 


household as no other publication can. 


Are not these four prizes well worth striving for? It is 
no difficult task that is set before our readers, as the Busi- 
ness Anagram will be made up strictly of Popular Adver- 
tisements and Popular Advertisers—articles and firms 
whose names are as familiar as those of one’s own house- 
hold. Simply, they have been disguised in anagram- 
matical form, and it is for you to transpose the letters and 
put them in their proper sequence, or as they daily (we had 
almost said hourly) appear before you on the printed page 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING and other popular periodicals. 


CONDITIONS. 


The conditions which will govern the contest are few 
and easy of comprehension. 

Prizes will be awarded to the four most correct answers. 

In case of two or more answers being found equally 
correct, the awards will be made to the ones having the 
earliest postmark. 

Competition closes Saturday, November 2, at 6 p. m. 
Answers mailed after that date and hour will be disquali- 
fied. The postmarks on the envelopes will govern the 
decision as to compliance with this rule. 

This one is important. Vo one will be qualified to 
compete unless the answer ts accompanied by the 
coupon published in the September issue of Good Hovsr- 
KEEPING All answers, unaccompanied by the coupon. 
cut from this issue, will be disqualified. 

The correct answers and list of prize winners will }¢ 
announced in the’ December issue of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING. 

The Anagrams are 200 in number and will be found on 
the following pages: 
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POPULAR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Run a limp, Margie. 

Wrap a kingly robe, O. D.! 
Am I mock bear? 

Three robes, Rio. 

Pa, care for man’s cousin. 

O, E! I built a flat wharf. 

Oh! Piz was in Sam's villa. 
Daisy do mend. 

Dudes dress in lake rags. 

O, pay Voris ! 

Boil clay mice, cub 

Big Paris song. 

N E. C. means nice mouth. 
La ! pears in tubs. 

I select corn oil. 

Dora, soap is all rash. 

Send self, too. 

Curious cat, Pa! 

Sell a piper, Nye, 

O, Pa’s oil! 

Papa's rose. 

Be calm—he slips. 

Crowds her sofa. 

No sorrows, my whistling puss! 
Go show Del straw pudding. 
Mr. D. Grand writes to pretty Annie. 
O in peas. 

Pack roast pears. 

Loose receipt. 

Fear M. Baxter’s foot cure. 

If rib has come. 

For fussy pig. 

Fair Obum. 

Red roses in glass ovens, H. G. 
Dr. Lefery, wear a daisy. 
Cousin Percy, lend a poem. 
N., shoot rash boy. 

Kolven’s dry medicine decays. 
Apples in Tennessee, C. R. 


Nuppi gave Mabel Smith a cold donkey. 


C H. swings in menagerie. 
New furs are cares, 

Stop the rib. 

Rare as spray, Alilsa. 

Oh, Miss, fears ridicule! 
Poems are on sins. 

Mac, sell my bear. 

Flora N. collects stoves. 
Tropic chair seats 

I often run the wire maze. 

Ah! pins ona mandolin, Sam. 
Find mole, Sol. 

List ! Theatre chorus birds, C. R. C. 
Turn to beans, Ice Co. 

Yet a critic on thunder, Y ' 
Lo! Crabs eat raw coke! 

No such puss, Ki. 

High pear] cat. 

Lend Brack pale dove’s wing. 
Raps sad Willy. 

Dr. Clend’s selfish ideas. 
Cone to let. 

A cub wails of poor days 

A grant for doz. tons. 

Lot’s music tones. 

The bear drinks Fi. Cy. 

Rev. I. D Clemend sips cocoa greedily 
Chicken is anor pig. 

Oh, he puta rat! 

Lava case 


71. 


Ho! Eat pink beans. 

Send tax Port C. 

Tell river tales till crisp. 

Oh, black mule ate up bottle ! 

We met Ned in Chicago, Miss. 

Oh! Clara E. Quin. 

Trilby’s voice is posted as P. H. Z. H. 
Dr. F. H. Browning’s screens. 

U. try heroic spars, Rob. 

Carry this lilac paste. 

Better cows in E. cell. 

A tame wolf ran in Mr. Dunlara’s yard. 
Long dogs are new. 

Ices are grand, Misie. 

Crash! Susan S. Slade is cross. 
Dan Tart’s red pants 

Let prose march. 

Lib. must eat pork. 

Darn civic Levi who rotates. 

By Marble Circles. 

Dear Bil Cryer ere ye ran otf. 

A. J. Pope’s an sea. 

O. C. Race run it 

Shaded by reddish cold seers F. 
Peeps be in man’s mug. 

Name hotel Ricco. 

Ho! cooler at dusk, Cobc. 

For a halt bless Caude. 

Part a skin solar 

Coppoc seas. 

Hark pet low notes yel. 

A deep cloy for many cents 1. C. U. 
So go we, C. K and sing for storks, C. H. 
Diary not ices crow rest. 

We gaze northly in hampers man. 

I. O. Red Spring creek cab map W. 
Mac turn ye the gaze in. 

Rob, cake cat sofa. 

H. hold near her star roses. 

Calvin H ! I sing droll air. 

Step low caller 

Ben, dear, grip no saw. 

N. B., stop reading book W. 

S. game chips clip an extra dinner, I. O. 
A gold pen prints war. 

Go pour her handy cook cups, sur. 
Heat tar in new lime kilns, R. L. F. 
Treat sinners iron law by dictation, E. 
A lexicon bummer’s coop cup 

Zip Coon, man is a game lot. 

The tree is primtimer, W. pry. 
Sirs, ship Nig L. votes, U. N. O. 
Brum may slopp beer for places. 
Poor pet Greece in stale 

Ned, I prop real dual voices 

Quote Sarka. 

Bluf map races each pert dame. 
Web, keep us at a limber. 

Son, Dan, he hurls nobby coco tales. 
Dam sin, tut, tut, it is frappe 

Pa, can toot his aro. 

J. G. Phil, let lost sense poste. 
Canas did not dry. RK., heat it. 

No, hand rail orifice trap, R. C. 
Rap her soul Dan R. Bet 

Warm her slads for L. Caby si wit. 
O. A. Star pen pi. 

C. maids glas linger for tan cures 
Ah, Tom, Z. R. Smedley. ganie not sin 
U go seek good hen pi 
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P. S. A. light boat run in S. W. 
W Y., Hit Peter M. Ramond. 
Cook meat, less per sere. 

Nick, I seek cross parks. 

I C nochance to cut me, pert P. 
Carter's K. X. Bates. 

The L. L. D. Barrs spin. 

Do fold tea cat. 

Ma, I ran in vi. 

Its new dear puny liar. 

Leave posts Nik V. 

One sister saw fogs rise, D. 

C. Robb stop ale sine di C. 

Ram a ile man, C. V. 

Ah, chin Dan Vila. 

Run late mint. 

O, Pete, hit veteran. 

Tame some teamin R. C. 

Parse ham and lard, L. D. Bubby. 
Never crowd last lans. 

Pester not my cat in the hinge. 

O do dig serf. 

C. lisping lady Bes C. 

O, nib vine. 

A car text L. M. T. 

Let pap lops no cyc aide. 

O, can I cycle at pine and rib. 
Crows tale rest. 

D. Dear man, do I put dwo sops? 
T. D. Henry writes more Pete. 
Cool stage to let a sip. 

Sir, Wilna lop a rate. 

Wi, rover wed in a gin shop. 

N. E. Games rage. 

Cause crows hire steer. 


POPULAR ADVERTISERS. 
A cabinet dinner, Miro! 
Come on, Mary V., when pale. 
Horse branding plats gad. 
An opening for May map cut cup. 
Funny catamaran plum cob Gim. 
A copy clerk may win C. C. W. 
Tackle yew a moping hen. 
S. J. S. Kendics saves some men. 
MyN. Y. P. C. N. charcoal come. 
They rub hard rare Iba. 
A corn crop get bled. Ma. 
Pen up crew, man, om fry cry, O. 


I. C. U. curl on one funny magic cat. 

We came moping in a N. Y. R. R. car. 
May man cuf a cat nor nip hum grog. 
Nay, Dan M , chug him not on off lip. 


Her partners had Rob, 
Her sons cribs ran less C. 


Pa, man, 1 cook more N. Y. A. B. C. 
Nay, Pa, ship my H. C. R. no V. Rum. 


Trot low Hon. Mrs. J. Tike. 

No tar on my band, dear E. P. C. 
Note lapp and mop a N. Y. D.C. 
Stable Old Dan C. coon ran. 
My typical beer cyclon. 


PRIZE PuzZZLE—ANSWERS. 


403.—ARTICLES OF USE IN THE DINING ROOM. 


Use inthe Dining Room, 


The second of the “ Household Anagrams,” “Articles of 
which was published in the July 


issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, proved a puzzler. Despite 
the multitude of replies, Miss Alice E. Mackintosh of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., was the only one who sent in an absolutely correct 
list of answers. No. 44, “children’s food pushers,” proved the 
greatest stumbling block, while No. 82, “ French and German 
Princess lamps,”’ was too difficult of solution for many others. 
Great interest has been manifested in the series and there is no 


lack cf enthusiasm as yet. 


Owing to the importance of the 


“ Business Anagram,” published in this issue, the household 
Next month puzzlers will have 
a chance to discover articles of use in the drawing room. 
Those who labored so industriously will be interested in the 
correct list of answers to the “ Dining-Room ” anagram, which 
is as follows: 


series has been carried over. 


On WN 


. Extension tables. 
. China tea services. | 
. Fruit knives. 

. Nutpicks. 

. Toothpicks. 

. Water sets. 

. Dessert spoons. 

. Salt cellars. 

. Vinegar cruets. 

. Lemonade sets. 

. Table cloths. 

. Table spoons. 

. Finger bowls. 

. Salad dishes. 

. Dining tables. 

. Soup ladles. 

. Berry spoons. 

. Bread knives. 

. Sugar bowls. 

. Casters. 

. Sideboards. 

. Buffets. 

. Orange spoons. 

. Vegetable dishes. 
. Asparagus forks. 
. Platters. 

. Individual salts. 
. Bone dishes. 

. Napkin rings. 

. Cake baskets. 

. Cups and saucers. 
. Spoon holders. 


Gravy boats. 


. Christy knives. 

. Bread boards. 

. Fruit dishes. 

. Napkins. 

. Teaspoons. 

. Soup tureens. 

. Dining-room chairs. 
. Ice pitchers. 

. Water bottles. 

. Bread and butter plates. 
. Children’s food pushers. 
. Banquet lamps. 
. Dinner plates. 

. Decanters. 

. Sugar tongs. 

. Pickle jars. 

. Butter knives. 

. Cheese scoops. 

. Bonbonnieres. 


. Candeiabras. 

. Tea strainers. 

. Covered butter dishes. 
. Five o'clock teakettles. 
. Rookwood salad bowls. 
. Soup and entree sets. 

. Bonbon tongs. 

. Meat forks. 

. Cake servers. 

. Marrow scoops. 

. Olive forks. 

. Salad spoons and forks. 
. Pocket fruit knives. 

. Celery dishes. 

. Children’s cups. 

. Children’s plates. 

. Ice-cream sets. 

. Mustard pots. 

. Tea balls. 

. Tete-a-tete sets. 

. Spoon trays. 

. Berry bowls. 

. Water pitchers. 

. Fish-serving knives and 


forks. 


. Royal Worcester bonbon 


dishes. 


. French china cheese dishes. 
. Cracker and biscuit jars 

. Muffiniers. 

. Sugar and cream sets. 

. French and German Prin- 


cess lamps. 


. Bonbon spoons. 
. Butter picks. 
. Ice-cream serving knives. 


Jelly knives. 


. Ice spoons for cracked ice. 


Olive spoons. 
Oyster servers for fried 
oysters. 


. Bonbon dishes and baskets. 
. Children’s bowls. 

. Fruit stands and bowls. 

. Game sets. 

. Punch bowls. 

. Sirup jugs. 

. Cut glass and silver plate. 
. Knife rests. 

. Spoon holders. 

. Champagne jugs. 

. Salt shakers. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., SEPTEMBER, 1895. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 

exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 

given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA. 
Par oa, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

[he special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received. that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow|- 
edged merit and high position 1n their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness. but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore. draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HousEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


AT THE ADVENT OF AUTUMN. 


This is the season when the waving fields of Indian 
corn cheer the husbandman, and very naturally the 
place of honor in Goop Housekeepinc for this 
month is given to the leading grain crop of the United 
States, as a food material. Two papers are presented, 
and though the names of the authors are not made 
public, the candid statements and suggestions with 
which their articles abound must interest all who 
love, in any of its forms, “the golden maize.” 


The leading short story is from the gifted pen of 
Cornelia Wesson Boyden, and under the title of 
“Muriel’s Sacrifice,” tells of the heroism of a noble 
woman and its reward. 


In “ The Markets of the Wor!d” a very interesting 
subject presents itself; and when such a topic is 
treated by the pen of so able and widely popular a 
writer as Maria Parloa, the fascination extends to 
every paragraph. In this issue the market places of 
Hanover and Dresden are treated, their characteris- 
tics being graphically set forth, with vivid pictures of 
the persons who gather about them. 


L. A. France’s article, “ From Paper to Silver,” the 
first installment of which appeared ina preceding 
number, has here the second part, in which it will 
teadily be seen that the number of really attractive 


and decorative articles that can be made of paper is 
much larger and more varied than would at first 
thought seem possible. 

Those who delight in fancywork will find a treat in 
Naomi Holland’s “ Clematis—Embroidered in Arra- 
sene,” the result of which must be a most delightful 
bit of handiwork. 


For those who would do the right thing in the right 
way and at the right time, there are two valuable 
compilations, under the titles respectively of * Jewel 
Dont’s” and “ Gentlemen.” 


Patricia Moore writes of “A Cooking Club,” as 
formed by advanced women in Kansas, and in her 
article will be found the complete constitution of the 
body whose organization she describes. 


Under the heading of “Artistic Table Covers,” 
Rose Seelye-Miller tells how handsome covers for 
small tables may be made from a variety of appro- 
priate material and in pleasing designs. 


The various departments are brimming over with 
good things. In “ Mothers and Children,” “ Sunday 
Song and Sermon,” and “Home Duties and Pleas- 
ures,” the wise thoughts of many minds are gathered 
in concise and attractive form for the instruction, 
edification or amusement of our readers, framed in 
pertinent editorial review and comment. 


The illustrated poem, “‘ Home Comforts and Bless- 
ings,” by Clark W. Bryan, which forms the frontis- 
piece, is followed in order by “The Circle of the 
Golden Year—September,” by Clarence Hawkes; 
“The Old Apple Tree,” by W. F. Schmitz; “ Let 
Summer Die,’’ by St. George Best; ‘Some Day,” by 
Emily Halson Brown; “ Pins, Here and There,” by 
H. E. B.; “A Glimpse,” by D. S. Landis; “ Who 
Knows?” by Alice D. Abell; “ Bob White,” by Lalia 
Mitchell ; “Old Black Joe,” by Penelope E. Bostock ; 
“ The Sum of Life,” by Ben King; and, in the “ Moth- 
ers and Children” department, “ A Waif of Life,” by 
Clark W. Bryan. 


The puzzle department, now one of the most fa- 
mous of its class, will be found more than ordinarily 
attractive. The “ Business Anagram ” cannot fail to 
enlist attention in every household, and not alone be- 
cause of the valuable prizes which are offered for the 
most successful solutions of the various mysterious 
combinations. 
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Publishers’ Desk. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., SEPTEMBER, 1895. 


Good- Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


A Monthly Family Journal, each number containing carefully 
considered papers from the most eminent and practical writers of 
Domestic Literature, with an Eclectic Department, composed of 
the choicest selections from the gems of domestic literary treas- 
uries picked up by journalistic pens, from the rapidly increasing 
literary mines of wealth and worth. $2.00a year; single copies 
20 cents, on the news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan COMPANY 
Cash and postal notes should te sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given, 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon your 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY, PuBLisHERs, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
New York Orrick, 38 Times Building. 


Kagistered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


To Advertisers and Advertising Agents: 

Vie have placed the entire charge of our advertising department of 
Goopv HOUSEKEEPING in the hands of Mr. H. P. Hubbard, with 
headquarters at 38 Times Building, New York, to whom all corre- 
spondence and orders should be addressed. 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Publishers Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “* The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 | ode a $120 00 | Fourth $450.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 facing 67 50 Cover 80.00 


45.00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, _1o per cent. 


Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 oo per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue. 

tr" Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond. 
ence to 

H. P. HUBBARD, 
38 Times Building, New Yorx City. 


The Paper World isa “Special Journal of Information, Dis. 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con. 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor. 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper, 
Subscription price, $2.00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application to 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PUBLISHERS, 
Or, No. 38 Times Building, New York City. on mh 


WHAT EVERYBODY SAYS MUST BE TRUE. 


We cannot see how any well regulated family can 
do without Goop HousEKEEPING.— The Boston Times. 

Goop HovusekgEPING is woman’s best friend and safest 
counsellor. It should find a place in every household.—Southern 
Cultivator and Industrial Journal. 

Goov HousgkKEEPING has no superior as a household 
journal. Its specialties relate to cooking and those domestic mat- 
ters which are particularly associated with the kitchen and dining- 
room.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

In general reading matter Goop HOUSEKEEPING equals all 
other like publications, while in the pecullar line to 
which itis devoted it Is not surpassed by any of its 
contemporaries.—Harrisburg Independent. 

Housekeepers—good housekeepers—are eager in these progressive 
times to attain all the knowledge possible pertaining to their special 
ine of duty. There is no better publication that will prove 
a practicable aid to them than Goop HouSEKEEPING.—Syracuse, 
(N. Y.) Herald. 

There is a solid value about “Goop HouseKkEeErinc” 
which makes it one of the best of all the magazines 
devoted to the household; and, indeed, many women would 
put it at the top of the list. It sticks closelyto the purpose expressed 
in its title; there are no frills about it, no superfluities ; nothing but 
what is useful and practical.—Brooklyn Standard Union. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING contains a score of timely articles, al! writ: 
ten in the interest of the “higher life of the home.” These include 
new and practical suggestions for the home maker, stories and songs 
for the children, and a Sunday afternoon department for the whole 
household. It coversevery branch of industry and edu- 
cation included in good housekeeping.—Buffalo Courier. 

The modern woman is a good housekeeper ; the modern text-book 
on the subject is ‘‘Goop HOUSEKEEPING,” with more good 
solid sensible reading in each number than a hundred 
of some of the so-called Home Journals. In this day of 
journalism, ‘here is so much chaff and the wheat so scarce, that it is 
really pleasing to make the acquaintance of a journal like Goop 
HovusEKEEPING.—Lutherville Enterprise. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the only magazine published exclusively 
‘in the interests of the higher life of the household in the homes of 
the world,” and is widely quoted by both press and public as the 
**best household magazine published.’’ Housekeepers, 
young and old, will find this Goop HousEKE#PING one of the best 
magazines obtainable treating of domestic matters. The 
stories and bright poems add much interest to its pages.—Athol 
Chronicle. 

Housekeepers, young and old, willfind Goop HovuSEKEEPING 
worthy of its name and one of the best and most compre- 
hensive magazines obtainable treating of domestic 
matters. Filled with excellent articles pertaining to the making 
and keeping of a well ordered household it yet recognizes the need of 
entertainment for wearied home makers, and bright poems and stories 
add interest toits pages. Wecan think of no gift that would be more 
useful or entertaining for a housekeeper than a year’s subscription 
to Goop HousEKEEPING.—Dryden Herald. 

The attention of intelligent and progressive housewives need not 
be called to the necessity of fitting literature in the home. No wel 
regulated fireside is without the aid of good and helpful household 
journals in this advanced day. The question uppermost is where to 
find the publication that best suits the varied requirements of the 
housewife and family circle.) Unquestionably the magazine 
par excellence is Goop HovusekEsrinc. It Is without 4 

peer in its class, one of the largest and most ably edited, helpful 
and useful to a degree impossible to describe. —Pinckneyville Demo 
crat. 
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Come, little maiden Marjorie, 
Come out away with me; ~<A. 
Put Up that preity patchwork: block 
And eet your bonnet on — 

our Stwing stent is done to-day , 


And we will ote sxe 
lf yonder inthe wood. lands 
The chestnuts “sll art gone . 


_ And hasten then, 
For look you 
While we wii 
A horde of brisk bandetti 
Ary lessening our store ; 
| saw three only yesterday 
Upon the garden 
‘And yonder 
| “In the woodlands 
There livea 
Hu 


ndrsd more - 


Oh, hasten then, maid Marjorie, 
And get bonnet on ; 


Wwe shall not need a 

Wave basket on our arm, 

For when the bandits sex us —~ 
A twimklin they're one: 
Such timid were bandett! 

How could wede them harms 
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